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Hotes. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. NEW PARTICULARS.* 


Iapprehend that the following facts and docu- 
ments are new in connexion with the biography 
of Raleigh: they begin at an early period of his 
history ; but before I quote them I wish to ob- 
serve that, from information now lying before me, 
it seems not unlikely that George Gascoigne, the 
soldier-poet, was the person who induced Raleigh, 
very soon after 1576, to change his profession 
from the law, for which he was originally des- 
tined, to the army, in which he so much distin- 
guished himself. ‘The two were certainly intimate, 
and in 1576 Raleigh prefixed some stanzas, to 
which justice has scarcely been done, to Gas- 
coigne’s blank verse satire The Steel Glass, which 
are headed, as nearly every body is aware, in the 
following words: “‘ Walter Raleigh of the Middle 
re in peony yes of the Steel Glass.” I 

© not mean here to enter into any inquiry upon 
the question, but we know that Biastiete che 
had been himself educated for the law, and was a 
member of Gray's Inn, had become a soldier in 
1573, and engaged in the service of the Prince of 
Orange : so Raleigh, having taken up his resi- 
dence in the Middle Temple before 1576, became 
4 soldier under Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, to 
whom Spenser was secretary. The first of the 
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ensuing papers refers to Raleigh’s intended ser- 
vice in Ireland; and according to it, he and Ed- 
ward Denny, the cousin of the Lord-Deputy, had 


| warrants for a then considerable sum, to be applied 





} 





to the raising of recruits : — 

“13 July, 1580. To Edward Deny—C" and 
unto Walter Rawley—C" having the 
chardge of the twoo hundreth souldiers 
sent from London into Ireland, in presto 

[The date of the next document is doubtful, but per- 
haps anterior to the above; nor can we state for what 
purpose the fine was levied or paid. } 


ccu ” 


“Here ensueth the names and summes of the fines 
severallie charged uppon such as are, by order of the most 


| honorabell Lordes of the Councell, appointed to paie the 


same — 
Walter Raleigh 
William Bawdin ij'' x* hath paide 
John Penwarren . . ij" hath paide.” 

[ The following fixes the date, hitherto not settled, of 
Raleigh’s return from Ireland, but it was probably only 
temporary: it is one item out of a longer enumeration of 
payments. } 


“29 Dec. 1581. Item, paid to Walter Rawley, gent., 
upon a Warrant signed by M. Secretorie Walsingham, 
dated att Whitehall xxix° decembr. 1581, for bringinge 
Letters in poste for her Majesties affairs from Corke in 
Ireland, the some of .. . et ee xx!” 

{ Thus we see in what way Raleigh may have obtained 
an introduction to Elizabeth without supposing, with 
Fuller, that he owed it to an act of gallantry in spread- 
ing his cloak to receive the footsteps of the queen. ] 


“These whose names are here written which adven- 
tured with Sir Humfrey Gilbert in his First Voiadge, in 
mony or commodities, not inhabiting within the towne 
of Southampton aforesaid, shall in like sort be free of trade 
and traffick as aforesaid. 

The Lord North. 

Mr Edmonds of the privie chamber. 
St Mathew Arrundell. 

S* Edward Horsey. 

S' William Morgan. 

S* John Gilbert. 

S* George Peckham. 

Charles Arrundell, Esq. 

Mr Mark William, Esq. 

Mr Walter Rawley, Esq. 

Mr Carrowe Rawley, Esq. 

Adrian Gilbert, Esq. 

William Weymouth, merchant,” &c. 

[ The list comprises various other names, but none of 
them of note; and I omitted to make a memorandum as 
to the source of this information. } 


Letter addressed “To the right Honorable S* 
Francis Walsingham, Knight, Principall Secre- 
tarye to her Ma“*.” Indorsed “ 1582, 7 Feb. S* 
H. Gilbert, that he may be suffred to continue his 
voyage :” — 

“Right honorable. Whereas it hath pleased your 
honor to let mee understande that her mat, of her espe- 
ciall care had of my well doinge and prosperous successe, 
hath wished my stay att home from the personall execu- 
tion of my intended discovery, as a man noted of noe 
good happ by sea: for the which I acknowledge my selfe 
so much bounde unto her ma*'*, as I know not how to de- 
serve the leaste part thereof, otherwise than with my 


iij* hath paid 
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continuall prayer, and most faythfull and forward service 
during lyfe. 

“ And now to excuse my selfe and satisfye your honor 
touching the objections made of my staye, it may please 
you to advertised, that in my first enterprise I re- 
torned with great losse, because I would not my selfe, nor 
suffer any of my companye to doe any thinge contrary to 
my worde given to her mate and your selfe: for, rf I had 
not farr preferred my credit before my gayne, I needed 
not to have retorned so poore as then I did. 

“And touching this my last stay at Hampton, it hath 
proceeded by Southwest wyndes of God’s making and 
sending, and therfore not my faulte or negligence: but yf 
I wear giltye of delaye, the principall charge is my owne, 
and noe losse to any other; for my adventures, as I had 
them for the most parte in wares, so I have them still 
without any losse to anye of them. And in truthe the 
outrage of this winter hath ben a common hyndrance to 
all men of this realme southwarde bounde. Yea, and the 
wyndes so contrarye that it hath droven shippes from the 
yles of the Asores uppon this coste without spreading 
any sayle at all; a thinge, I thinke, never harde of be- 
fore. And the Kinge of Portingale, beeing at the Tercera, 
coulde not in all this tyme recover the Maderaes. How 
farr impossible then had it ben for mee to have performed 
my jorney this winter, your honor can judge, dwelling so 
farr to the northwardes of the place intended to be dis- 
covered. 

“And seeing the Queenes mat is to have a fyfthe of 
all the golde and sylver ther to bee gotten, without any 
charge to her mat, I trust her hyghnes, of her accustomed 
favor, will not denye mee libertye to execute that which 
resteth in hope so profitable to her mat and crowne. 

“The great desyre I have to performe the same hath 
cost mee, first and last, the selling and spending of a thou- 
sand marke land a yere of my owne getting, besydes the 
scorne of- the worlde for conceaving so well of a matter 
that others held so ridiculous, although now by my meanes 
better thought of. 

“ Yff the dowbte bee my wante of skill to execute the 
same, I will offer my selfe to bee ens by all the best 
navigators and cosmographers within this realme. Yif 
it bee cowardlines, I seeke no other purgation therof 
then my former service don to her mat*. Yf it bee the 
“ar of dayntines of dyett or sea sicknes, in those 

I will yield my selfe second to noe man lyving, 
because that comparison is rather of hardines of bodye 
then a boste of vertue. But how little accounte so ever 
is made ether of the matter or of mee, I truste her mat, 
with her favor for my xxviij yeares service, will allowe 
mee to gett my livynge as well as I may honestly (which 
is every subjectes righte), and not constrayne mee by my 
idle aboade at home to begg my bredd with my wife and 
children ; especially seeing I have her ma‘ graunt and 
lycense under the great seale of Englande for my depar- 
ture, withoute the which I would not have spent a penny 
in this action, wherin I am moste bounde to her ma‘ for 
her great favor, which of all thinges 1 most desyre; and 
take comfort in protesting, that noe man lyving shall 
serve her ma‘¢ more faythfully and dutifally during my 
life with all the good fortune that God shall bestowe on 
mee. 

“ And thus, I truste, I have satisfyed your honor of all 
my intents and proceedings, leaving your honor to the 
tuition of the Almightye. From my howse in Redcrosse 
streat, the 7" of February, 1582. 

“ Your honors most humble, 
“H. GriBert.” 


LS. 7, 1582, was in fact 1583, as the was then 
caic 


leulated. Sir Humphrey Gilbert not long afterwards 
sailed to Newfoundland; and on bis return his “no good | 


| 
hap by sea” pursued him, and he was lost with a book 





in his hand, and exclaiming to his crew, “ Courage, my 
lads! We are as near heaven at sea ason land.” The 
above letter is of the highest interest. ] 


Letter addressed “To the right honourable my 
verie good L. the lorde Threr of England.” In- 
dorsed by Lord Burghley “17 Junij, 1584, Sec, 
Walsyngham. Lands, Arden Somervile. Throg, 
L. Pagett. Charles Pagett :" — . 


“ My very good L. 

“ Yesterdaye I shewed her Ma*« the note of the landes 
growing by the attainders of Arden and Sommervyll, 
whoe at that tyme wylled me to praye your L, that the 
lyke note might be sent unto her of the landes of the L. 
Paget, Charles Arundells, and M* Charles Pagettes, as 
also soche landes as ar geven unto her by the attaynder 
of Fra. Throgmorton. 

“Yesterdaye 1 moved her Ma‘ve for the release of the 
marchantes adventurers’ shyppes, which by no meanes 
she will assent unto, otherwyse then by compounding 
with Mr. Rauley: when I shewed her the great incon- 
veniences lyke to insue thereby, her Ma‘ve dyd in a sorte 
charge me as an incorager of the marchantes to stande in 
the matter whereof I sought, as I had just cause to cleere 
my selfe and herein dyd grevously offende her. 

“I finde by her she is determyned to over throwghe 
that companye and to rayse up the staplers, as also to 
restore them of the stylyard to their former lybertyes. I 
am sorrye to thinke of the dayngerous inconveniences 
lykely to insue by thes straynge courses, but I see no 
hope of redresse. God dyrect her Matye harte to take an 
other waye of cownsell, to whos protection I commyt 
your L., most heartily takyng my leave. At the coorte 
the xvij of June, 1584. 

“ Your L. to command, 
“Fra. WALSYNGHAM.” 

[Edward Arden, distantly related to Shakespeare's 
mother, was executed for high treason on Dec. 20, 1483: 
Somerville, who was to have been hanged with him, 
strangled himself on the day preceding. Francis Throck- 
morton was executed for the same crime on July 10, 1584. 
Stow’s Annals, pp. 1176, 1177, edit. 1605.] 

J. Payne Coxier. 

Maidenhead. 


DON JORGE D’ATHEQUA, O. S. DOM., BISHOP 
OF LLANDAFF. 
Friar, 


This Spanish Dominican, or Preachin 

also called “George de Attica, S.'T. P.,” was 
Domestic Chaplain and Confessor to Dojia Katha- 
rine of Aragon ; and attended that Princess from 
Spain to England in 1501, when she arrived to 
be married to Arthur, Prince of Wales. He was 
also, doubtless, present at her second, ill-starred, 
nuptials with King Henry VIII, on June 11, 
1509; and continued attached to Queen Katha- 
rine until her death at Kimbolton Castle on Jan- 
uary 8, 1536; as we find that, when her house- 
hold was made up, at Kimbolton Castle, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, “ with some difficulty, the household 
was made up, and the Bishop of Llandaff, an old 
Spanish priest, of. the name of Allequa, who had 
accompanied Katharine from Spain, was suffe 

to remain with her.” (Strickland’s Queens of 
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England, iv. 134.) And when Dr. Abell, her 
confessor, was removed, the difficulty was to find 


one agreeable both to Henry and his divorced | 
wife. “The Bishop of Llandaff,” writes the | 


king’s agent, “ will do less harm than any other 
to tarry and be her ghostly father.” 
was, that the old Spaniard was timid and quiet, 
and had implored the queen to yield to expe- 
diency. (Strickland, iv. 135.) It is not recorded 
whether he held any previous ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment in England, till raised to the episcopate, 
through the influence of his patroness and coun- 
trywoman, Queen Katharine, on the death of 
Miles Salley, Bishop of Llandaff, in Wales, in 
December, 1516. He was, accordingly, provided 
to that see by Pope Leo X. on February 11, 
1517, and consecrated March 8 following, either 
in St. Paul’s Church, London (Reg. Warham, 
fol. 20, in Godwin, De Presul. edit. Richardson, 
p- 611; and Le Neve’s Fasti, edit. Hardy, p. 250), 
or at the church of the Dominicans or “ Black- 
friars” there (Reg. Sacr. Angl. by Stubbs, p. 76, 
on authority of * Reg. Warham. and Booth”), by 
Charles Boothe, LL.D., Bishop of Hereford, as- 
sisted by John Young, S.T.P., Bishop of Callipolis, 
in Thrace (Archdeacon of London, and Suffragan 
in that diocese), and Francis (?), Bishop 
of Castoria, in Prevalitana (Achrida). ‘The sees 
of the two last prelates were in partibus infide- 
lium, but of “ Fras. Castoriensis” I can ascertain 
no trace in any list of suffragan bishops. The 
new Bishop of Llandaff received restitution of the 
temporalities of his see, on April 27, 1517 (Pat. 
9 Hen. VIIT, p. 1, m. 14), and after an episco- 
pate of twenty years, he resigned the bishopric in 
February, 1537 (Pat. 28 Hen. VIII., p. 2, m. 2), 
and a congé d'elire issued on March 2, 1537, 
“nice Bishop George, resigned” (ibid.), a suc- 





The reason | 





cessor being consecrated to the vacant see on the | 


25th of that month. ‘The aged D’Athequa pro- 
bably returned to his native land, as the state of 


ecclesiastical affairs in England must have be- | 


come distasteful to him, and the death of Queen 


Katharine had severed his last tie in that country. | 


My query is, what became of him afterwards, and 
where or when did he die? Anysadditional in- 
formation on the subject will be acceptable. 

A. S. A. 


East Indies, 


FOLK LORE IN THE SOUTH-EAST OF 
IRELAND. 


Having spent some happy juvenile days in the 


south-eastern parts of Ireland, including parts of | 


Kilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow, Carlow, and Water- 
ford, I had many opportunities of becoming ac- 


quainted with the “manners and customs” of | 


every grade of society, from the squire to the 


peasant, and therefore picked up many of the | 


“saying and doings” of these districts. One 
thing struck me as most remarkable, and that 
was, when any popular custom, tradition, or, I 
may say superstition existed, there was not the 
slightest ~ eo of opinion between the edu- 
cated and the most humble or illiterate persons — 
all held fast to the same belief, no matter how 
absurd. I speak of the laity generally, but do not 
include the clergy of any sect or denomination. 
For want of a better designation, I give the fol- 
lowing jots under the head of “ folk lore,” although 
the title may be queried. 

When a cat scratches the legs of a table or 
chair, it is a sign of rain; but if “tabby” trans- 
fers her nails to the stump of a tree, it foretells a 
storm. If this latter be found correct, we have a 
sort of feline Fitzroy before the “ Admiral” was 
taught to prophesy the “coming storm.” The 
appearance of a rainbow (the Jris) at night or 
evening, is a sign of fine weather ; in the morn- 
ing it is for storm, and at midday storm and rain; 
and if in autumn, thunder and whirlwinds may 
be expected to follow. The quacking of ducks in 
the morning is a sure sign of rain, as is also the 
chattering of a collection of sparrows in the even- 
ing. Should a robin redbreast enter a house, 
hard weather, snow, frost, &c., may be expected 
to follow soon. The robin is held in great vene- 
ration by every one, and it would be considered 
a serious offence to kill one willingly. It is almost 
a domestic bird in the places I mention, and has 
privileges not accorded to other bipinnated 
tenants of the grove or hedge. 

It foretells a storm to see pigs running about 
the farm-yard with straws in their mouths; and 
to hear dogs crying, which they do most horribly 
sometimes, notifies a death. On this point there 
is also some curious folk lore about that fabled 
myth, the “banshee;” but as I have already 
written an account of “a hunt after a banshee,” 
I shall say no more on that subject. 

On the lower or upright portion of the frame 
of almost every house door—the chief en- 
trance —may be found nailed an old horseshoe, 
or portion of one, picked up on some neighbouring 
road. This is said to be very lucky, and prevents 
fires and fairies from visiting the house. It is 
considered particularly unfortunate for a farmer 
or his wife if they should, on a May morning, 
meet a hare, as that animal is said to take away 
the milk from the cows, should the master or mis- 
tress of the “lowing herd” cross the path of 
pussy on the morning in question. 

I shall continue this subject, but for the present 
must save your valuable space. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 
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JAMES FORTESCUE, D.D. 


Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica contains this curi- 
ous article : — 

“Forrescus, J., D.D.— Essays, Moral and Miscella- 
neous; viz. An Introductory Speech from Solomon; with 
an Ode. A Vision on a Plan of the Ancients. A Sketch of 
Life after the manner of the Moderns. The State of Man ; 
his Passions, their object and end, their use, abuse, regu- 
lation, and employment. With a Poem, sacred to the 
memory of the Princess [ Princes] of Wales and of Orange. 
Lond, 1752, 8vo. Lond. 1759, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s.” 

Amongst the publications enumerated in the 
Gent. Mag. for January, 1752, I find — 

“ Essays, Moral and Miscellaneous, by J. Fortescue, 
DD.” 1s. Baldwin, 

The Essays are noticed in the Monthly Review 
for January, 1752 (vi. 78). [It was apparently 
from this source that Watt derived his descrip- 
tion, substituting by mistake “princess” for 
“princes.”] Twelve lines of poetry are cited, 
and it is stated that it appeared on the title-page 
that the pamphlet was only a first part. 

The Gent. Mag. for January, 1755, mentions as 
a new publication — 

“ Easays, Moral and Miscellaneous, by Dr. Fortescue.” 
4s. Owen. 

This is no doubt the work which, in Dr. Bliss’s 
Sale Catalogue (amongst the books printed at Ox- 
ford), is thus described : — 

“ 834. Fortescue (J.) Essays, 8vo. J. Fletcher, 1754.” 


“Pomery Hill,” a poem humbly addressed to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, appeared in 
8vo, 1754. This was by Dr. Fortescue, and was 
afterwards included in his collected works (Gough's 
British Topography, i. 321; Cat. of Gough’s Col- 
lection in the Bodleian, 106). 

Amongst the books printed at Oxford, in Dr. 
Bliss’s Sale Catalogue, we have — 

“849. Fortescue (Dr.), Dissertations, Essays, and Dis- 
courses in Prose and Verse, 2 vols, cuts, 8vo. W. Jack- 
son, 1759.” 

This work is also mentioned in the late Mr. 
James Davidson's Supplement to Bibliotheca De- 
voniensis (a mark being appended to denote pri- 
vate library). This note is subjoined — 

“This work comprises three descriptive poems,—one of 
them on Devonia, and two on Castle Hill.” 

The Monthly Review (xxi. 291) gave a con- 
temptuous article on the work, naming Dodsley as 
the publisher. Extracts are given from a Disser- 
tation on Man, and a poem on “ Contemplation ;” 
whilst “The Oak and the Shrubs,” a fable, and 
“To my Taper,” an ode, are extracted in ertenso. 

It thus appears that the first part of Dr. Fortes- 
cue’s Essays appeared in 1752, at a shilling; that 
other Essays by him were published in 1754 at four 
shillings; and that an extended edition (including 
“Pomery Hill,” which had been first published 
anonymously,) came out in two vols. in 1759 at 
ten shillings. 





A few particulars of this now-forgotten author, 
whose Christian name was James, are subjoined. 
He was a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, B.A. 
Oct. 14,1736; M.A. June 22, 1739; Senior Proc- 
tor of the University, 1748; B.D. April 11, 1749, 
and D.D. Jan. 20 1749-50. He held the rectory 
of Wotton, in Northamptonshire—a benefice in 
the gift of Exeter College, but I do not know at 
what period he was instituted. His death oc- 
curred in 1777, and his library was sold in 1779. 

I cannot ascertain to what branch of the Fortes- 
cue family he belonged, but it would seem pro- 
bable that he was a Devonian. I may add, that 
a search for Dr. Fortescue’s works in several ex- 
tensive public libraries has been unavailing. 

S. Y. RB. 


Unrpvusiisuep Lerrer or Cuarzes Lamp. — 
To the many admirers of dear Elia, the following 
characteristic letter from his pen, hitherto unpub- 
lished, will be welcome. The Atheneum says : — 


“ We are indebted to a friend for the following Unpub- 
lished Letter, written many years ago by Charles Lamb 
to a bookseller, on receipt of two books of verse, — one 
being The Maid of Elvar, by Allan Cunningham, the 
other Barry Cornwall’s Songs and Dramatic Fragments :— 

“*Thank you for the books. Iam ashamed to take 
tythe thus of your press. I am worse to a publisher than 
the two Universities and the Brit. Mus.—A. C. I will 
forthwith read. B.C. (I can’t get out of the A. B. C.)I 
have more than read. Taken altogether ’tis too Lovey 
—but what delicacies! I like most ‘King Death’— 
Glorious ’bove all ‘The Lady with the Hundred Rings’ 
— ‘The Owl’—‘ Epistle to what’s his name ’— (Here 


| may be I’m partial)—‘ Sit down, sad soul ’—* The Pauper’s 


Jubilee’ (but that’s old, and yet ’tis never old) —‘ The 
Falcon ’—‘ Felon’s Wife’ — Damn ‘ Mad™* Pasty ’— but 
that is borrowed — 

Apple pie is very good, 

And so is apple pasty, 

But 





O Lard! ‘tis very nasty. 
—but chiefly the Dramatic Fragments — scarce three of 
which should have escaped my Specimens, had an antique 
name been prefixed. They exceed his first. —So much 
for the nonsense of poetry; now to the serious business of 
life. Up a court (Blandford Court) in Pall Mall (exactly 
at the back of Marlbro’ House, with iron gate in front, 
and containing 2 houses), at No. 2, did lately live Leish- 
man, my taylor. He is moved somewhere in the neigh- 
hood — devil knows where. Pray find him out and give 
him the opposite. I am so much better — tho’ my hand 
shakes in writing it—that after next Sunday, I can well 
see F. and you. Can you throw B. C. in? — Why tarry 
the wheels of my Hogarth?” * 
R. K. 


Tue Eastern Erniorrans. —I am of opinion 
that the Eastern Ethiopians were colonies of Hin- 
dooists planted on both sides of the Paropamisus 
by Osiris on his expedition for the conquest of 
India. On this expedition, to which ample testi- 
mony is borne by many ancient writers, he is said 
to have been accompanied by Apollo and Pecht. 


| Osiris is the same as Brama, Apollo as Rama, and 
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Pecht is the Hanuman of Hindoo tradition ; they plies’ Joe, “to be sure and I will, and the protest 


figure conspicnously in the conquest of India, as | too.” E. L. 8. 


related by native historians. The Eastern Ethio- | 


Curtovs Passace iw St. Auaustrve. —Julian 


pians, or Hindooists, resemble the ancient Egyp- | the Pelagian had put forth the following charge 


tians in customs, physiognomy, architecture, reli- | 
gion, and names. 

When I visited the tombs of the kings at Thebes, | 
and the tombs at Beni-Hassan, I saw that the | 
paintings on the walls thereof were accurate re- 
presentations of the customs of the Hindoos. I 
have seen many Indians, whose physiognomies 
and colour were the same as those found in Egyp- 
tian sculptures and paintings. As to identity in | 
architecture and religion, I need only remark 
that the sepoys of the British expedition to Egypt 
from Bombay, declared that the Egyptian pago- 
dahs were their pagodahs, and the images of gods 
in them their gods, before whom they performed 
poogah or the ceremonies of their religion. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, 
says, “I see no reason to doubt that Osiris was 
Misraim.” If we concur with Raleigh, and pursue 
this idea still further, we shall find that the per- 
sonages of the Hindoo trinity—viz. Brama, Rama 
(or Vishnu), and Seva, are the remembrances of 
Misraim, Rama, and Seba of Genesis. 

I give one example of similarity in names—Rha- 
masameeno is the well-known name of an Egyp- 
tian king. Ramasamee is a common Hindoo name. 


H. C. 


Acrostic. — In looking over an old MS. book 
the other day, I found the following acrostic on 
“Christ,” which you may, perhaps, think not un- 
worthy of insertion : — 

“C ome unto me all ye that mourn, 
H ere is refreshment from the Spring ; 
R emember I for you was born— 
I am your Saviour, Lord, and King. 
5 alvation solely is in me. 
T e Deum laudamus, Domine! ” 


R. W. H. Nasu. 


An Otp Tare witn a New Titte.— An old 





Irish story has been recently passed upon The | 
Standard’s “ Own Correspondent” (Manhattan) as | 


a new American. The other day, he tells us, 
a Southerner, being about to accept a bill for some 
purchases, inquired the cost of a protest; and, 
when answered, a dollar and a half, directed the 
clerk to add that sum to the bill, as it was sure 
not to be honoured. 

The story is not Transatlantic, for it is a Dub- 
liner. Neither is it new; for (as Mr. Repmonp | 
will perhaps vouch), on hearsay at least, it has 
passed its grand climacteric. My old acquaint- 
ance and brother-chip, Joe L 
or other, persuaded a goodnatured tradesman, 
who nevertheless had his misgivings on the sub- 
ject, into cashing his bill. “Now, Counsellor,” 
said he, pushing the gold over the counter, “ you 
will settle this little matter?” ; 





, had, somehow | 


“Settle it!” re- | 


against St. Augustine : — 

“ Dixeras: Non esse sine voluntate delictum. Et re- 
spondisti: Sed per unius voluntatem esse delictum. Num- 
quid concinit superiori definitioni, que ablativi casus 


| prepositione munitur, secuta responsio per prepositionem 


accusativi casus illata.” 

To which the holy Father returned the follow- 
ing playful answer : — 

“ Utinam tu potius istorum Christi piscatorum retibus 
tenaciter salubriterque capiaris: tum accusativum casum, 
quo ipse a te ipso es accusatus, et ablativum, quo de 
Ecclesia Catholica es ablatus, correctus melius declinabis. 
Prepositiones autem si recte atque integre sequeris, cur 
non istos doctores Ecclesie (Hilarium et Ambrosium) 
tibi, deposita elatione, preponis.”— Contra Julianum, 


lib. iv. § 97. 
— F.C. HL 


Queries. 


AprauaAm Broox published “ Miscellaneous 
Experiments and Remarks on Electricity, the Air- 
Pump, and Barometer, Norwich, 4to, 1789.” He 
was a bookseller at Norwich (Nichols's Lit. Anec. 
iii. 672.) More concerning him is much desired. 


S. Y. BR. 


Mrs. Marcaret Bryay, who kept a school at 
Margate, published Lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy, 4to, 1806. There are two portraits of her 
after Shelley, one engraved by Ridley, and the 
other, in which her children are also represented, 
engraved by Nutter. The latter is esteemed a 
fine work. I am desirous of ascertaining when 
she died. S. Y. R. 


Danisn Corx.— Will any correspondent of 
“ N. & Q.” state the designation and value ofa 
Danish coin which bears the following inscrip- 
tion ?—“ Tolf Skilling Danske, 1711, C.@ W.”; and 
having on the obverse, “ Dei G. Rex Dan. Nor. 
V.C.;” also a crown and a kind of monogram com- 
prising two F's crossing each other, and two Js, 
one on each of the Fs. J. H. D. 


Joserux Downes. — There was published, in 
1823, The Proud Shepherd's Tragedy, a scenic 
poem, edited by Joseph Downes. Can any one 
inform me who was the author ? lora. 


Dummerer.—Does this mean one who pretends 
to be dumb ? 

“ A great temptation to all mischief, it [ Poverty] com- 
pels some miserable wretches to counterfeit several dis- 
eases . We have dummerers, Abraham-men,” &c.— 
Burton, Anat. Mel. 1, 2, 4, 6. 

J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Heminc or Worcester. — Can your corre- 
spondent H.S. G. (3 S. v. 268) kindly inform 
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me what crest and motto were borne by John 
Heming, Mayor of Worcester in 1677? I believe 
the former was a lion gules, statant, gardant, 


on a cap of maintenance, but the latter I have | 


not been able to trace. G. G 


Tuomas Horxrex, residing at or near Glasgow, 
mblished several botanical works. The last I 

ave seen noticed appeared in 1817. 
glad of any information respecting him. 
S. Y. R. 


LANGUAGE USED IN THE CouRTs OF THE Roman | 


Procurator in Pacesting, AT THE TIME oF 
Our Lorp. — What was the language in which 
the trials, in the Court of the Roman Procurator, 
were conducted in Palestine at the time of Our 
Lord? Also, was it the custom of the Romans, 


when they conquered a new country, to use their | 


own language in their law courts? or did they 
adopt that of the conquered people? I shall be 
obliged by any references to works which will 
afford information on this subject. A. T. &. 


“Tae Lirerary Maener,” 1824.—In this 
periodical (pp. 200, 407), are two extracts from 
a play on the subject of Virginius by G. A. From 
a note it would appear that the author had written 
his tragedy during a year’s residence in Italy, and 
went to Venice to show it to Lord Byron. Who 
was the author ? Tora. 


Marrow Bones anp Creavers, — Searching 
amongst some old papers a few days ago, I found 


the following, which was written in the year 1816 | 


to a gentleman residing at Pentonville, upon the 
marriage of one of his daughters : — 


“ Honourep Sir.—With submission, we the Drums, 
Fifes, and Marrow-bone and Cleaver Men present our 


respectful Compliments to you on the Happy and Honour- | 


able Marriage of your Amiable Daughter. Wishing 
Health, Happiness, and Long to Live— Hoping for to 
receive the usual Gratuity given by Gentlemen on these 
Joyful and Happy occurrences, 
“Sir, from your most obt Serv*, 
“ Waiting your pleasure.” 

Can you inform me whether it was in those 
days usual for marrow-bones and cleaver-men to 
attend at marriages. Hi. §S. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Tue Motixy Wasu-pisu.—I am rather anxious 
to introduce a little friend of mine to public 
notice ; and, at the same time, to ascertain whe- 
ther his somewhat curious habits are peculiar to 
himself, or common to his race ? 

Early in last spring, my windows were suddenly 
assailed by a series of very rapid and pertinacious 
tappings: nor was it long before we discovered— 
for, indeed, he made no attempt to conceal him- 
self—that they were the work of a certain pied- 
wagtail, called, I believe, by the learned, Motacilla 
Yarrellii; and by the unlearned, at any rate in 


I shall be | 


| these western parts, with utter recklessness as to 
gender, Molly Wash-dish. 

His mode of proceeding was to pick out a cer- 
tain pane, or panes of glass, in some particular 
window, and to fly frantically at it from a 
neighbouring bough; making a peck at it at 
every assault, and leaving a labyrinth of little 
sticky marks upon the glass, which seemed to be 
effected by the protrusion of the tongue. 

Generally speaking, I fancy I have been able 
to perceive the cause of these visitations in cer- 
tain minute gnats within the window; but some- 
times, I think, the force of habit has carried him 
on without any such inducement. 

Beginning at daylight, he maintained the war 
day by day throughout the summer; and when 
scared away from one window by the deterring 
influence of a book or newspaper placed against 
his point dappui, he was pretty sure to be heard 
in a few minutes tapping away at another, per- 
haps on the opposite side of the house ; and occa- 
sionally prosecuting his labours upon the glass 
front of a rain-guage on the green. 

Winter came, and we heard no more of him; 
but now, with returning spring, here he is at 
work again every fine day, “ from morn till dewy 
eve”—tap, tap, as persevering, as impudent, and, 
shall I say? as tiresome as ever. 

I fear it may be considered somewhat con- 
demnatory of my powers of observation ; but I 
have not yet been able to make sure, whether our 
visitant is singular or plural; but, if the former, 
| he certainly makes the best of his time, and seems 
to manage sometimes, like Sir Boyle Roche's 
| celebrated bird, to be in two places at once. Is 
it possible that he can be a transmigrated spirit- 
rapper ? C. W. Bryenam. 


| Tae Curistran Name, Mortua. — Amongst 
| old Irish families the above Christian name is 

generally found, but it is fast fading away. I un- 
| derstand it is Englished into “ Mortimer.” I want 
| to know something of its derivation and origin as 
a baptismal name, as I have met it out of Ireland, 
and not amongst those of Irish offspring. 

S. Repmonp. 





Liverpool. 


Rev. W. Nicots.—Through the kindness of a 
friend, there has fallen under my notice a very 
interesting work, entitled “ De Literis Inventis 
Libri Sex. Auctore Gulielmo Nicols, A.M. Lon- 
dini, mpccx1.” with a frontispiece engraved by 
Gribelin, representing, as I suppose, the author 
sitting in his library. It is a Latin poem in hex- 
ameters and pentameters addressed to Thomas 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and extending over 
nearly three hundred pages. It is illustrated by 
many valuable notes, which display the varied 
learning and extraordinary research of the writer, 
and is furnished with copious indices of authors 
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cited and subjects treated. From internal evi- | the subject? Where the hands and the money 


dence, it appears that Mr. Nicols was a native of 
Llandaff or the neighbourhood, a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, when Fell was Dean, and 
afterwards rector of Stockport, in Cheshire. It 
would be interesting to know something more of | 
such a very learned man. I imagine the work 
must be of rare occurrence, as I have no re- 
membrance of having seen it in any bookseller’s 
catalogue. * E. H. A. 
Preacuinc Ministers susPeNpED. — On the 
30th of April, 1605, Norden, rector of Hamsey, 
near Lewes, and nine other “ preaching ministers,” 
in the diocese of Chichester, were deprived by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on his metropolitical 
visitation at East Grinstead. What was the offence 
for which these clergymen were so deprived ? 
The bishop of the diocese does not possess the re- 
quired information. Wynne E. Baxter. 


Question oF Porvutation. —Cobbett, in his 
Rural Rides (p. 352), thus writes of the Vale of 
Avon: — 


“T had never been at Nether Avon, a village in this 
valley; but I had often heard this valley described as 
one of the finest pieces of land in all England. I knew 
that there were about thirty parish churches, standing in 
a length of about thirty miles, and in an average width of 
hardly a mile; and I was resolved to see a little into the 
reasons that could have induced our fathers to build all | 
these churches, especially if, as the Scotch would have us 
believe, there were but a mere handful of people in 
England until of late years.” 





After describing the beauties of the Valley, and | 
showing that the land, from its great riches, is 
capable of maintaining a large population, which 
it does not now, Mr. Cobbett proceeds : — 


“Itis manifest enough, that the population of this valley 
was, at one time, many times over what it is now; for, 
in the first place, what were the twenty-nine churches 
built for? The population of the twenty-nine parishes 
is now (1823) but little more than one half of that of the 
single parish of Kensington; and there are several of the 
churches bigger than the church at Kensington. What, 
then, should all these churches have been built for? 
And besides, where did the hands come from? And 
where did the money come from? In three instances, 
Fifield, Milston, and Roach-Fen (seventeen, twenty-three, 
and twenty-four,) the church porches will hold all the 
inhabitants, even down to the bedridden and babies. 
What, then, will any man believe that these churches 
were built for such little knots of people? ” 


Will any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” do me 
the favour to answer Mr. Cobbett's several in- 


quiries? And in answering them, I particularly | 


wish the causes of the twenty-nine churches being 

built to be stated at length; the date of the erec- 

tion of each church; and desire to be informed 

do the local histories afford any information on 
{* For some notices of the works of this learned di- 

vine, consult Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 493, and 

Freytag, Adparatus Litterarius, 1753, ii. 1031—1037.— 
D.] 


came from, I am anxious to learn. 
Fra. Mewseurn. 


Eriscopat Srau.—Figure of a bishop with 
crosier and mitre, under canopy, his right-hand 
raised. Below, a smaller figure of the same, 
hands joined and upraised. Inscription —“ S. 
Thome . dei . gracia . episcopi . manuencis.” To 
what see does this belong ? Yo @ 


Story, Norrorx.— Can any one inform the 
inquirer what were the arms and pedigree of the 
Rev. William Armine Story, who, about 1750, 
was rector of Barnham-Broom, vicar of Kimberley, 
and chaplain to Lord Wodehouse? It is supposed 
that the family migrated to Norfolk from some 
northern county. OXoONIENSIS. 


Tamar, 1n Devonsutre.—Can any Devonshire 
antiquary inform me of the situation and present 
condition of the ancient manor house of ‘Tamar, 
or Uptamer, in Devon? ‘That it was a place of 
considerable importance in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries is evident, from the fact of license 
to crenellate it having been granted; and though 
De la Pole, at p. 51 of his Hist. of Devon, says it 
was, in the reign of “ King Edw. IL, the seat of 
Sir Wm. Cole, Knt.” (whose family was after- 
wards settled at Slade, in Cornwood), he does not 
state in what parish it was, nor give any clue as 
to its locality. Lysons’s Devon, and the other 


| topographical works on the county which I have 
| consulted, afford me no assistance in my attempt 


to identify Tamer. . E. 


ZaratTa: Spain. — Are there any records or 
traditions of any members of this famous family 


| having settled in this country under a name equi- 


valent to the English translation of their Spanish 
name? Do any such cases of translation of foreign 


names occur among English surnames ? 
8. G. R. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Prrr Diamonp.—Can any one inform me 
what were the circumstances which induced King 
George IV. and his ministers to send to the Shah 
of Persia, for his acceptance, the valuable Pitt 
Diamond ? It was like sending “ coals to New- 
castle,” as, perhaps, there was no other potentate 
who possessed, previously, so ‘large and valuable 
a collection of diamonds. Larar. 

[Our correspondent’s authority for this notice of the 
Pitt diamond is probably Mr. Edward B. Eastwick, who, 
in his recently published work, informs us, that “ Among 
the Shah’s rings is one in which is set the famous Pitt 
diamond, sent by George IV. to Fath Ali Shab.” (Jour- 
nal of a Diplomate’s Three Years’ Residence in Persia.) 
Governor Pitt, as is well known, sold this famous diamond 
to the Duke of Orleans for 2,300,000 crowns (92,0001), 
| and we believe it still belongs to the regalia of France. 





“The Regent, or Pitt diamond,” says Madame de Bar- 
rera, in her interesting work, Gems and Jewels, 1860, p. 
278, “pawned by Napoleon L., stolen by a band of rob- 
bers, made by Talleyrand a bait to seduce Prussia, passed 
unscathed through half a dozen revolutions, still pertains 
to France. The first Emperor wore it mounted in the 
hilt of his state sword; it is now (1860) set in the im- 
perial diadem.” It must be borne in mind that Governor 
Pitt reserved the fragments taken off in the cutting of 
his diamond, and which made several fine diamonds, 
worth several thousand pounds sterling. Probably it is 
one of these fragments that is set in one of the Shah’s 
rings. | 

“ Torx’s Appress to Mary.”—I met with the 
following amusing lines in MS. the other day. 
Can you tell me who wrote them ?— 


“TONES AD RESTO MARE. 
“ O Mare eva si forme, 
Forme ure tonitru; 
Iambicum as amandum, 
Olet Hymen promptu. 
Mihi is vetas anne se, 
As humano erebi ; 
Olet mecum marito te, 
Ore eta beta pi. 
Alas i fere ure rigidi, 
Mi ardor vel uno, 
Tollet mediis nautez, pol! 
Solet me beabo! 
Ah me, ve ara scilicet! 
Vi laudi vimen thus ? 
Hiatu as arandum sex,— 
Illuc Ionicus, 
* Heu sed heu vix en imago,— 
Mi missis mare sta: 
O cantu redit in mihi 
Hibernas arida? 
A veri vafer heri si, 
Mihi resolves indue ; 
Totius olet Hymen cum,— 


Accepta tonitru.” 
W. I. S. Horton. 
[These lines appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany of 1840 
(vol. vii. p. 365), and signed S.W. P. The commence- 
ment of the second stanza has a different reading :— 


“ Alas plano more meretrix, 
Mi ardor vel uno; 
Inferiam ure artis base, 
Tolerat me urebo.”} 


Farpet or Lanp.—The following extract, re- 
lating to a “ farndel of land,” occurs at p. 310 of 
the second edition* of Atkyns’s Gloucestershire ; 
and as the term is so unusual, and I do not find 
it in such glossaries as I have access to, I venture 
to ask the contributors to “ N. & Q.” to inform 
me of its meaning : — 

“ Edw. Lord Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was seised 
of the manor of Olviston, and by his attainder it came to 
the crown; whereupon the M. (except a messuage called 
a farndel of land, and the passage called Framilody, and 
excepting all woods) was — to Thomas Heneage, 
and Catherine, his wife, for life, 23 H. VIII” 

J. E. C. 
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[The correct reading is Fardel of Land (fardella terre), 
which is generally accounted the fourth part of a yard 
land; but according to Noy (in his Compleat Lawyer, 
p- 57) it is an eighth part only; for there he says that 
two fardels of land make a nook, and four nooks a yard 
land. For an explanation of these terms, see Cowel’s 
Interpreter, and Tomlins’s Law Dictionary. } 


Cripspace.—Can any one throw any light upon 

the antiquity or origin of the game of cribbage ? 
H. L. 

[Cribbage was formerly known under the name of 
Noddy, as we learn from an interesting paper on “ Card 
Playing” in Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 779. “Noddy,” 
says the writer, “ was one of the old English court games, 
and is thus noticed by Sir John Harrington : 

* Now Noddy followed next, as well it might, 

Although it should have gone before of right ; 
At which I say, I name not any body, 
One never had the knave, yet laid for Noddy.’ 

“This has been supposed to have been a children’s 
game, and it was certainly nothing of the kind. Its 
nature is thus fully described in a curious satirical poem, 
entitled Batt upon Batt, published in 1694: 

“ «Show mea man can turn up Noddy still, 

And deal himself three fives too, when he will; 
Conclude with one-and-thirty, and a pair, 
Never fail ten in Stock, and yet play fair, 
If Batt be not that wight, I lose my aim.’ 

“ From these lines, there can be no doubt that the 
ancient Noddy was the modern Cribbage—the Nob of 
to-day, rejoicing in the name of Noddy, and the modern 
Crib, being termed the Stock. Cribbage is, in all pro- 
bability, the most popular English game at cards at the 
present day. It seems as if redolent of English comfort, 
a snug fireside, a, Welsh rabbit, and a little mulled some- 
thing simmering on the hob.” } 


Bartey.— Maclaymore, in the 10th Scene of 
The Reprisal, says, in answer to O’Clabber : 

“ Never fash your noddle about me; conscience! I'll 
no be the first to cry Barley.” 
. As it is there used, it is evidently synonymous 
with “ Desist!” or “Hold, enough ! "—that is, it 
expresses a wish to escape the consequences re- 
sulting from further opposition. Children, when 
at play, often use the word when they want a 
moment's respite ; and if uttered sufficiently loud 
to be heard by their comrades, they are fairly 
considered withdrawn from the game until further 
notice. How has the word obtained this signifi- 
cation? Is it a corruption of the word parley ? 


A. E. W. 


[ Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, s. v. suggests 
that this exclamation might originally have reference to 
Burlaw, Byrlaw, q. v. Germ. Bauerlag; as if the person 
claimed the benefit of the laws known by this designa- 
tion, but considers it more natural to view it as derived 
from the French parler, whence the English parley. ] 
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Replies. 
THE TINCLARIAN DOCTOR. 
(3"* S. v. 74.) 


As some little interest attaches to the lucubra- 
tions of this exceedingly odd personage, and as 
the rarity of his productions is undoubted, the 
following additions to the bibliographical inform- 
ation on the subject may not be unacceptable, 
especially to your correspondent J. O. . 

Mitchell, previous to the year 1713, collected 
together the tractates originally uo sepa- 
rately by him in a volume, small 4to, with the 
following title : — 

“The whole works of that eminent Divine and His- 
torian Doctor William Mitchell, Professor of Tinklarian- 
ism in the University of the Bowhead. Being Essays of 
Divinity, Humanity, History, and Philosophy. Com- 
posed at various occasions for his own Satisfaction, 
Reader’s Edification, and the World’s Illumination. 

“ Together with the History and Misterie of Divil and 
Divils, Popes and Pagans, Priests and Prelats, with a 
Chronology of the most famous Persons in the World, 
and a Discription of the Devil’s Regiments and his own 
Arthodox Religion, &c. Edinburgh: Printed in the 
year 1712.” 

1. The first of these extraordinary brochures is 
“ The third Addition of the Tincklar’s Religion, 
enlarged, with a Discription of Sixteen of the 
Devil’s Regiments.” It commences with a notice, 
that those who “ desire to have my Testament, 
let them come and have a part of it at my shop 
at the Head of the West Bow in Edinburgh. 
Those that buys my whole works shall have them 
at an easie rate.” 

2. Is an Introduction to the first part of the 
Tincklar’s Testament, dedicated “ to the Queen’s 
most excellent Majestie by William Mitchel, 
Tine-Plate-Worker, in Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 
printed by John Reid, in Bell's Wynd, 1711.” 

In the dedication to Queen Anne, her Majesty 
is informed that — 

“ Many of the Ministers of North Britaine call me a 
fool; I confess I have not so much wit as the Reverend 
Lord Bishops of England have. Yet I have as much wit 
as some of the ministers can pretend to, and when your 
Majesty sees these books, ye shall find it so.” 4 


It must be admitted that some of the printed 
north country sermons of the time warranted the 
affronted Tincklar in his censure. This tract con- 
sists of title, dedication, and thirty-six pages. 

3. Then comes — 

“A part of the first part of the Tincklar’s Testament, 
which is dedicated to the Present Presbyterian Ministers 
in Scotland. Having dedicated my Introduction to the 
Queen’s most sacred Majesty, on whom I rely, [ who] will 
protect me, and allow me as much money as will carry on 
my work.” 

“1 Cor. chap. i. v. 26, ‘ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called.’ By 
William Mitchel, Tinklar, in Edinburgh.” 
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This is also printed by Reid, and consists of 
twenty-eight leaves. 

4. “The Tinklar’s Speech to the most Loyal 
Countryman, the Honourable Laird of Carn- 
wath.” It has no title-page, but is dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1712. Pp. 16. This gentleman was 
George Lockhart, of Carnwath, whose Memoirs 
of the affairs of Scotland are well known to 
Scotch historical students. The Tincklar tells 
Mr. Lockhart that he cannot but commend Dr. 
Pitcairn and the Queen’s two Advocates, and 
some of the Lords of Session, and Provost Black- 
wood, “ for giving me money for carrying on m 
work, because they are men of sense beyond all 
others.” Pitcairn was the well-known Jacobite 
wit of that day, and author of that very clever 
but indelicate comedy The Assembly, in which 
the ruling clergy in Scotland are castigated in 
the most exemplary manner. 

5. Next comes — 

“ The great Tincklarian Doctor Mitchel, his speech to 
the Commendation of the Scriptures, being a part of his 
Testament, dedicated to them that confuse themselves 
with business, and take not time to read the Bible; and 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
especially to Sir James Beard of Saughtoun-Hall, the 
worst among us all; he desires not to be commended, 
o—- I could to an high degree.” No date or place. 
»p. 16. . 


We have, 6thly, “The Great Tincklarian Doctor 
Mitchel, his fearful Book to the Condemnation 
of all Swearers, dedicated to the Devil's Cap- 
tains.” This issued from Reid's press, 1712, and 
consists of thirty-two leaves. The preceding are 
all in small 4to. 

7. The Doctor next appears as a civic reformer, 
in a Broadside of one leaf, folio, entitled ‘* The 
Tincklar’s Proposal for the better Reformation of 
the city of Edinburgh, together with his Serious 
Advice to the Magistrates.” 

8. Is entitled “ Great News, Strange Altera- 
tion concerning the Tinckler, who wrote his Tes- 
tament long before his death, and no man knows 
his heir.” In this folio broadside of one leaf, he 
proposes to be made — 


“ Captain in the Town-Guard. The Captain ye keep has 
been a 100 pounds Scots out of my way, for none should 
have that post but them that have sense to give reason 
for it; for when the fire was entéring my shop, I having 
lost my key by confusion at the fire, he ordered his Soul- 
diers not to let me break open my shop door till my new 
clock and most part of my work were burnt.” 


Undoubtedly a good riddance of rubbish, in the 
opinion of the magistracy. This wholesale burn- 
ing may explain the present rarity of these strange 
effusions. It consists of one leaf, folio. 

9. Is dated Oct. 19, 1711, and is the “Petition 
of William Mitchel, White-Iron Smith, in Edin- 
burgh,” to Queen Anne. The Doctor tells her 
Majesty — 








“I have little time to spare but when I should sleep, 
because I have many tender children to provide for, and 
1 have but a poor employment, called a White Iron Man, 
out of their ignorance.” 


He continues in the following strain : — 


“Thad a post to give light to some people for twelve 
years, but some of the Council of Edinburgh took it from 
me; because I was not like themselves. After that I got 
another post by an inward Call from the Spirit, to give 
light to the Ministers, and I wrote much to them from 
the Scripture and reason, to Reform them, and now I 
tind I have no success; they will not hear me, so as to 
reform either practice or Preachings; and more, they 
give me as little Omage as Mordecai gave to Haman; 
they go by me and comes by me, and never lifts their hats, 
although your Majesty’s letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and my Books jumps to a straw. 

“ However, now I am clear of their Blood, and I shall 
hold them as obstinate; I am now to let your Majesty 
know, that there is two posts vacant in North Britain; 
the one is the Lord Mare Provest of Edinburgh, the other 
is the Governor of Blackness Castle, ten miles from Edin- 
burgh ; where is a hundred men keeps a cairn of stones, 
and although there were no man there, no man would 


take away one stone, because the stones is wealthie in | 


that place. Now I believe your Majesty may know that 
there will be no need of me as Governour there.” 


To remedy existing evils, the Doctor proposes 
that her Majesty should make him, or any other 
honest tradesman, Provost of Edinburgh, a city 
where the need of a respectable ruler was much 
needed. There were many tradesmen “ worthie of 
the honour” he assures the Queen : — 


“ The Tradesmen of Edinburgh is mightilie oppressed 
by the Merchants there. When a Merchant comes to 


have as much wit as to ask ten Shillings for an Ell of | 


Cloath, that they might sell for a crown, and when Gen- 
tlemen and honest Tradesmen comes to buy it, they give 
it because they mind no evil, and so the Merchant turns 
Rich, and made a Magistrate in the Town, and the Great 
Deacon Convener over all the Tradesmen in Scotland, 
goes behind them like a Gentleman’s Man, that carries 
his Master’s Cloke, although he had more wit then 
Ahithophel. The Merchants will not suffer a Tradesman 
to be a Magistrate except they deny their trade. Judge 
ye if that be reasonable. And some of them grow so 
proud, that they deny their Trade to be made a Baillie, 
so to get fines, or a share of the Town’s revenues, or 


common good. But the honest Tradesman, although he | 


bears a great part of the burden|by paying stent and 
annuitie, they will not get so much of it as a Drink of a 


cup. They will send soldiers to take my goods, if 1 want | 


money, but they will not give me so much satisfaction as 
to tell me what they do with it. I had a small sallerie 
to light the Town Lamps; they took it from me, because 
I lost near all that I had the year before by a dreadful 
fire; they laid on a load above a burden upon me, and by 
this your Majesty may know what sort of stuff we have 
for Magistrates; and if it please your Excellent Majesty 
to look upon our poor and opprest condition, and send 
relief according to this Petition.” 


10. Is asimilar Petition to the Queen — a folio 
broadside of one page — upon the subject of the 
provostship then vacant. The date is 1711. 

11. Another address of four pages. At the 
end the Doctor exclaims: — 
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“Go tell her Majesty that if she wants money to pay 
her soldiers, give the Clergy less wages, and lay more 
duty upon Goulf Clubs, and then fewer of them will go 
| to the Goulf; and keep fewer Pensioners, for I know 
| there are in Edinburgh gets it, that does not need it.” 


| 12. “The Tincklarian Doctor Mitchel’s Speech 
| against the Bishops and the Book of Common 
Prayer.” Four leaves, 4to. In concluding, the 
| coed is desired to beware “ of the Devil and 
| George Lapslie in the Bowhead, for the Devil 
| came roaring out of his mouth against me before 
| Mr. Webster.” ‘The last-named individual is 
undoubtedly the Presbyterian clergyman, some of 
whose productions are as strange as those of the 
extruded lamplighter. 
13. Commences thus : — 
“ Frankly and Freely dedicated to her Majesty Queen 
Ann, the Tincklarian Doctor Mitchel, his Speech, to 
| James, (me) and all the Royal Family, July 24, 1712.” 


| What is meant by “ me” is not very intelligible, 


14, Contains — 
“ The Tincklarian Doctor Mitchel’s Speech concerning 
| Lawful and unlawful Oaths. Dedicated to all those that 
| hath tender Consciences, but not the Wool Merchants at 
the Bow Head. I reckon some of them hath none. Some 
of them said before many witnesses, I could not write 
these twelve books without the help of Doctor Pitcairn; 
and they have no more convictions than a Natural Bruit 
Beast for their lies. And although Doctor Pitcairn be a 
wise man in his own trade, I would rather see him hanged 
before I seek his help to write Books, or any other Man’s; 
and if they make any more lyes upon me, I shall anger 
| them worse than Doctor Pitcairn did Mr. Webster for 
taking away his Good name. And I think it is more a 
Minister’s Dutie to Reprove their Paroch for Lying, than 
to call any Man an Aithest, and cannot prove it; but 
now to the purpose.” 

This reference to the Webster controversy is 
especially curious. It arose in this way: Dr. Pit- 
cairn was present at a book auction in Edin- 
| burgh, at which Blount’s Translation of Philo- 
stratus and a fine copy of the Scriptures were put 
up for sale. For the former there was great 
competition, and the life of the impostor realised 
a considerable sum, whilst for the latter there were 
no bidders. Whereupon the Doctor remarked, 
| this was quite natural, “ for is it not said, Verbum 
Dei manet in eternum?” Webster having heard 
this witticism, said the Doctor was a professed 
Deist. This led to a law-suit, which ultimately 
came before the Court of Session, when their 
Lordships held, that as Webster was willing to 
give reasonable satisfaction, it should be amicably 
settled out of court. 

The argument in this amusing squabble is very 
graphically given by Lord Fountainhall in his 
Decisions, vol ii. p- 756,—a work which, from 
| being considered a mere law book, is seldom 
looked into; but one which Sir Walter Scott 
used to esteem as one of the most curious and 


| valuable historical records in relation to Scotish 
affairs after the revolution, extant. The judgment 
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of the Court in Webster’s case is dated July 16, 
1712. He did not long survive this judicial 
award, as he died on October 13, 1713. Pitcairn 
was a staunch Episcopalian, and an untiring op- 
ponent of Calvinism. There is a poem of much 
wit and humour by him called “ Babel,” which, 
after remaining more than a century in MS., was 
eg printed for the Maitland Society by 
G. R. Kinloch, Esq., 4to, 1830. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the Presbyterian leaders 
are very severely handled in it. 

Mr. James Webster was amongst the most popular 
preachers of his time. Some of your readers have 

rhaps seen that strangest of all preachments, 
Row’s Pockmanty Sermon, of which many editions 
appeared during the earlier period of last cen- 
tury, and which was included in the very scarce 
Memorials of the Family of Row, small 4to, Ste- 
venson, Edinburgh. It was printed from an 
original cotemporary MS. Mr. Webster's Ser- 
mons are somewhat similar, and so were those 
of many of his cotemporaries which have been 
quoted in the Scotish Presbyterian Eloquence Dis- 

yed. One of Webster's sermons is before me, 
ealled “* An Action Sermon preached by him in 
the Tolbooth Kirk on Sabbath, March 7, 1714, 
in which at the outset he says that Christ made a 





Testament, leaving “ the Father to be Tutor and | 


Curator to the Poor Orphans,” “ The Holy Ghost 
to be Exequitor, and leaves all he has to the 
Bairns of the House.” He was one of the ministers 
of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, and died on 
May 17, 1720. 

15. Is called the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Petition. 


_ “The Great Tincklarian Doctor Mitchel to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Ann, of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of my Faith, and his Faith. Amen. 

“Now most mighty Princess, Queen Ann, I must 
speake'to you: As for the rest of the world, they are not 
worth my pains. Now Excellent and Sackred, Great, and 
Gracious, Queen Ann. Your Majesty must know that I 
am the only well-wisher of your Majesty, and your Royal 
Father’s Familie, altho ye take little notice of me. 

“ But, however, I am not offended, because I live much 
upon faith, as 1 told your Majesty the first Petition I 
wrote to your Majesty; for what ye have not done, I 
know ye will do. And this makes me content. Amen.” 
Eight pages, quarto. 


The 16th and last article is, “ The Tincklarian 
Doctor Mitchel’: Lamentation, dedicated to James 
Steuart, one of the Royal Family.” 4to, four 
pages. 

I am not aware that Mitchel ever attempted to 
collect his subsequent productions into a volume. 
These are very numerous, and for the most part 
in the shape of broadsides (folio). Of such of 
these as are in my library I propose at a future 
period to give some account. His duodecimo 
volumes are not so numerous. 








his death. The only copy of it that has come under 
my notice was in the Library of Principal Lee, 
and was subsequently acquired by me from Mr. 
Braidwood, Bookseller, George Street, who had 
discovered it in a bundle of pamphlets. J. M. 


PUBLICATION OF DIARIES. 

(1* S. xii, 142; 3" S, v. 107, 215, 261, 303.) 

I refer to the last article of the above by its 
lines: there are sixty lines in a column. 

(Lines 45-125, 157-159). The matter now 
stands thus. Reuben Burrow, an able mathe- 
matician, but a most vulgar and scurrilous dog, 
left a diary, and notes in some of his books, con- 
taining much cursing, obscenity, and slander. An 
extractor from his diary tones him down into an 
able but “ somewhat excentric” mathematician, 
and gives some of his little imputations upon 
other mathematicians, without giving a sufticient 
notion of the dirt which was left behind. This is 
exposed, for the sake of history. The extractor 
declares that he has given a proper notion of the 
man, and produces his own account of what he 
had said. The reader is now to compare the lines 
above-mentioned with the account in 3" S. v. 107, 
and he is then to judge the case for himself. 
The extractor does not impeach the correctness of 
the additional statements and quotations of his 
critic. And I, in my turn, testify that the ex- 
tractor has given his account of himself correctly 
enough, in the main. There is (96) a slight 
strengthening of what he had said. His quota- 
tion from Swale is, “ his heart was good, although 
his habits had not been formed by the hand of a 
master”; this is not nearly so strong as “ yet his 
habits were not justifiable,” the rendering sub- 
stituted for part of the quotation. And (157— 
159) the final description of Reuben Burrow as a 
“ somewhat excentric but able mathematician "— 
which of itself is enough to establish my case — is 
not repeated, because J had given it: so more 
space is given to the announcement that no repe- 
tition was wanted than would have contained the 
repetition itself. He has swelled his list by insert- 
ing the merest trifles: for instance, one of his 
proofs that he gave his readers a sufficient account 
of Burrow’s defects is, that he added Dr. Hutton’s 
name in italics, in explaining a sarcasm of Bur- 
row’s. 

(25—34, 135—140.) The question is not about 
Burrow's opinion of naval efficiency, &c., but 
whether the man who, in a case in which we can 
judge, called Lord Howe a cursed rogue, and 
either a cowardly scoundrel, or bribed by the 
enemy —to say nothing of other cases —is. a 
man to be trusted when he attacks other charac- 


One of them is a | ters. The reader will observe how carefully this, 


sort of autobiography, written a few years before | the real issue, is avoided by the extractor. 
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(133.) It is laid down that there is “ some ex- 
cuse " for the imputations which were deliberately 
committed to writing. Let the reader look at 
the excuse for the foul language and deliberate 
slander which the extractor veils under “ harsh 
expressions.” (125.) Let the reader also judge 
this probability. 

(189—194.) That the profits of authors, &c. 
would be diminished, is no justification of any 
omission which is necessary to correct judgment. 
And if those whose diaries cannot be published 
in a proper way were to prohibit such publica- 
tion, all the better. 

(124.) The extractor thinks that dots at the 
end of a paragraph sufliciently indicate a suppres- 
sion at twelve lines above that end. 

This is all I need say about the main point, 
from which the extractor frequently wanders, and 
I wander after him. 

(180—182.) A “ maze of special pleading and a 
world of verbiage,” should have been a world of 
special pleading and a maze of verbiage. Wordi- 





ness may produce confusion, but special pleading 
tends to discrimination. Those who use special 
pleading as a cant term may need to be told 
that it ought to be applied to the mode of intro- 
ducing facts or making distinctions, and may be 

| 


either sound or unsound. If the extractor will 
learn the meaning of a special plea, and produce 
a case in which 1 have used one, I undertake to 
defend it. Verbiage is a new accusation, as ap- 
plied to me: it means unnecessary number of 
words. Required an instance. If the extractor 
only picked up a couple of epithets out of the | 
dictionary of dyslogisms, I can only say that I | 
“hold him no philosopher at all” (182.) I in- 

vite an explanation of the words in marks of | 
quotation. 

(19—21.) A misuse ofa simile. When I looked 
into the quiver, I found arrows which the ex- 
tractor ought to have discharged, but did not. 
Out of this neglect I made other arrows, which I 
used. The extractor wrote to tell me.where the 
quiver was, in the same note in which he ex- 
pressed disapprobation (surprise) at my having 
sent one arrow his way. What could he have | 
meant but to invite my criticism ? 

(156.) To “cover a position” is a military 
phrase: it is done with infantry, artillery, in- 
trenchments, &c.; never with an umbrella. Vol- 
taire’s traveller quieted the oriental sovereign 
who was afraid of an invasion from the Pope by 
telling him that the Papal troops mounted guard 
with umbrellas. (154.) Logic and common sense 
are never at fault: a person who tries to use 
them may be so; either the extractor is so, or I 
am. 
(166.) Something is left to me to explain: I 
cannot do it. I know no process of “logic” by 
which quotations are found. ‘This word is never 


| 
| 


| fine point. 


used by the extractor without a misconception : 
if he would put it into his head, he would not put 
his foot into it. He has also a confusion of this 
kind. I said I would give all I could, and he 
might find more if he could: on this he asks how 
he is to find more, when fhe has found all he 
could? I am sure I do not know. 

(34—38.) Apelles is very well brought in, but 
with an incongruity. ow came the Greek 
painter to talk Latin to the Greek cobler? The 
extractor should have noted that though Pliny, 
telling the whole story in Latin, made Apelles 
say ne sutor &c. to the cobler, it is grotesque to 
make him still talk Latin when the rest of the 
story is in English. Delambre says that Alfonso 
satirised the Ptolemaic system with Si Die 
m'avait consulté, &c.; but who would make the 
Portuguese king talk French when the story is 
told in English ? The extractor would have been 
fortunate if he had hit upon the other story of 
the same kind, also told of Apelles; namely, that 
he recommended Alexander of Macedon, who 
talked art in his studio like a king, to hold his 
tongue, lest the boys who were grinding the 
colours should laugh at him. I digress to make 
a note. It flashed across my mind that I had 
seen a picture of this scene; and at last I re- 
membered that it was in a very early number of 
the Penny Magazine. There is an old design, 
said to be Roman, I think, representing a painter, 
a grand lord, and boys grinding colours. If I 
remember right, the accompanying article did not 
give a hint of the meaning, nor state that it was 
known. But the picture has also a pupil looking 
round in surprise, a pair of amateurs making quiet 
remarks to each other, and a goose, or at least a 
bird, who is evidently quizzing the whole. 

(100—105.) Burrow may be excused his ex- 
centricities, because another genius makes = 
with fine points. Poor punsters have often been 
abused, but never was anything so hardly said as 
that a diarist who deals in cursing, obscenity, 
and slander, may have these exhibitions palliated 
by the parallel case of play on words with 
On reading this passage, I came to 
the conclusion that, though a genius is spoken of, 
I am the person satirised. I looked through my 
article, and not a pun could I find. But as my 
points require a microscope, I took a powerful 
one, and still nothing could I find except that T 
had said Lord Howe knew “how to manage.’ 
But really I meant no pun: had I descended as 
low as this, I should not have missed saying that 
Reuben burrowed in filth. At last yee — 
may be the thing; but the power nad to pu 
on ate very high. In the same number in which 
the extractor read my article, is another about 


| Cromwell’s head. Is it possible the extractor 


suspects me of maneuvring with the Editor to 
get the two articles into one number, that I 
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meght imply a controversy was in progress in 
“« N. & Q.” as to which was most genuine, Crom- 
well’s head or Burrow’s tale ; adding, perhaps, that 
the articles are as like as Macedon and Monmouth, 
for there are Wilkinsons in both? All I can say 
is that it was not my doing, but that of the edi- 
tor, who, I observe, has put the two things abso- 
lutely next to each other in the number now 
before me. Is it possible that he intended to 
make the above pun in private life? If so, Mr. 
T. ‘I’. Wutxrnson and I have spoiled his market; 
that’s one comfort. 

Mr. T. T. Witxryson was presented, but not 
even by name, as an instance of a very common 
and “ innocent” feeling among biographers, un- 
due tenderness towards their subjects. ‘This was 
done that certain imputations which a very foul- 
mouthed man had cast might not be quoted by 
those who could not know what manner of man 
had made them. This he treats as a “ charge” 
and an attack, and an offence, and an arraign- 
ment: and he replies, over and above his answer 
to the matter, by a description of myself, as a 
verbose, special-pleading, pun-with-fine-point- 
making, great-gate-to-small-city-builder. All 
this I take in good part, especially considering 
how great a gate he has opened for me out of 
this small controversy. He says I have been 
“ attempting to create matter for further discus- 
sion”: I reply that he shall not get one word 
more out of me, unless he will give me, with 
obvious knowledge of what the words mean, one 
instance of special pleading, and one instance of 
verbiage. But, with the verbiage, I challenge 
him to show how the same thing should have been 
said in fewer words. 

(Anleé, p. 215.) I have gone beyond the bounds 





of “legitimate criticism” in imputing motive, | 
namely, tenderness on the part of a biographer 
towards his subject. What I imputed was bias, 
not motive; and I e¢alled it “innocent.” But 
even imputation of motive is “ legitimate”; it 
may be wrong, but the right or wrong must be 
settled by the manner in which the imputation is 
supported. The killing of men in open fight is 
“ legitimate” warfare; but it is wrong in those 
of the wrong side. Mr. Wurxinson’s mode of 
reply is legitimate; I mean his descriptions of 
myself: these descriptions are not supported, but 
he has a right to them, if he think them true. | 
And such descriptions are not only legitimate, 
but in Mr. Witxrnson’s case are also right : 
whatever the wrong side does to put itself in the 
wrong is right. 
Here Tend. I have done the good I intended 
to do, and have had most effectual help. 





A. De Morgan. 
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PRE-DEATH COFFINS AND MONUMENTS. 
(3" S. v. 255.) 


Your correspondent A. J. has mentioned some 
curious instances of eccentricity relating to pre- 
death coffins. I can add a remarkable case 
coming within my own knowledge. Dr. Fidge, 
a physician of the old school, who in early 
days had accompanied the Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards William IV.) when a midshipman, as 
medical attendant, possessed a favourite boat; and, 
upon his retirement from Portsmouth Dock yard, 
where he held an appointment, had this boat con- 
verted into a coffin, with the stern piece fixed at 
its head. This coffin he kept under his bed for 
many years. Though eccentric, the Doctor was 
a most benevolent and sensible man, and lived to 
an old age. I could mention many of his quaint 
sayings, but they would be out of place here. 
Amongst other things, however, he often related 
with much pride that his mother was one of the 
last descendants of the Pendrill family, the pro- 
tectors of Charles IT. 

The circumstances of the Doctor’s death were 
very remarkable. The late Sir Stephen Gaselee 
and my father were his executors. Feeling his 
end approaching, and desiring to add a codicil to 
his will, he sent for my father. On entering his 
chamber, he found him suffering from a paroxysm 
of pain, but which soon ceased: availing himself 
of the temporary ease to ask him how he felt, 
he replied, smiling, “ I feel as easy as an old 
shoe ;” and looking towards the nurse in attend- 
ance, said, “ Just pull my legs straight, and place 
me as a dead man; it will save you trouble 
shortly.” Words which he had scarcely uttered, 


| before he calmly died. Probably there are few 
|} cases on record of such self-possession when in 


extremis. 

In regard to pre-death epitaphs, inscriptions 
are sometimes placed upon tombs in anticipation 
of the decease of the person to be commemorated. 
An estimable prelate of the English Church (may 
his death be far distant), has the inscription he 
desires incised upon his tomb, wanting only the 
date of his decease to be filled in! 

Bens. Ferrey. 


The practice of having a monument erected to 
one’s memory before death would seem to be at 
least as old as the times of the Stuarts, if the 
following account is to be believed. It is copied 
from a New Guide to the City of Gloucester, pub- 
lished about 1816 : — 

In the cathedral, “near the great door, at the bottom 
of the body of the church, is a marble monument for 


| John Jones, Esq., dressed in the robes of an alderman, 


painted with different colours, Underneath the effigy, 

on a tablet of black marble, are the following words : — 
“* John Jones, Alderman, thrice Mayor of this City; 

Burgess of the Parliament at the time of the Gunpowder 
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Treason ; Registrar to eight several Bishops of this 
Diocese.’ 

“ He died in the sixth year of the reign of King Charles, 
June 1, 1680. He gave orders for his monument to be 
erected in his life-time: when the workmen had fixed it 
up, he found fault with it, by remarking that the nose 
was too red. While they were altering it, he walked up 
and down the body of the church. He then said that he 
had himself almost finished: so he paid off the workmen, 
and died the next morning.” 

H. B. 





In John Dunkin's History of Dartford, p. 94, 
is an account of the discovery of a Roman stone 
coffin in 1822 in a field, the property of Mr. Lan- 
dale. It was the intention of Mr. Landale to be 
himself buried in that coffin, and for that purpose 
he sent it toa Mr. Watson, a stonemason, to have 
the lid repaired ; but, as the coffin weighed above 
two tons, the stonemason, wishing to improve 
upon his Roman predecessor's labours, very ela- 
borately pared the outside, and excavated the in- 
terior, until, to the great annoyance of Mr. 
Landale, he had destroyed the whole of the arch- 
wological character of the coffin. I need not add 
that Mr. Landale was not buried in this sarco- 

hagus. A. J. Dunkin. 
. Dartford. 





An instance of this is given in my note on Job 
Orton, of the “ Bell Inn,” Kidderminster, in the 
First Series of this work, viii. 59. His tomb- 
stone, with an epitaphic couplet, was erected by 
him in the parish churchyard (where it may still 
be seen), and his coffin was used by him for a 
wine-bin until it should be required for another 
purpose, Curupert Bepe. 


Jupictan Commirree or Privy Counc (3"4 
S. v. 267.)—As your correspondent says, the pre- 
lates were only assessors in the Gorham case: it 
is clear from the preamble to the judgment that 
the judgment was that of the lawyers, which was 
sent to the prelates to read. It is equally clear, 
that in the recent cases the prelates were mem- 
bers of the Committee, and parties to the judg- 
ment. All the cases come under the same acts of 
Parliament, by which bishops are distinctly added 
to the Committee in cases of heresy. How came 
the bishops to be only assessors in the Gorham 
case ? A. De Morean. 


Consonants 1n Wetsu (1" S. ix. 271, 472.)— 
I beg to state, that having long been convinced 
the opinion expressed by Professor Newman and 
Mr. Borrow on the pronunciation of the Welsh J is 
erroneous, I have solicited the judgment of a 
Welsh friend, which I now propose to subjoin to 
extracts from the writers above referred to : — 

“The Rev. Mr. Garnett, who has so profitably and 
seasonably directed attention to the Welsh language as a 
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great source— which had been sneered down, because*of 
the too warm enthusiasm of Welsh etymologists in past 
ages — denies that lJ has any known equivalent in other 
tongues; and says that it is to our 4 as our th to ¢. 
(London Philolog. Soc., vol. ii. p. 258, year 1846.) I 
can only say that, again and again, when I have pro- 
nounced Llangollen, and various other Welsh words, to 
natives of North Wales, giving to W exactly the utter- 
ance which the Greeks give to x4, I have been assured 
that my pronunciation is perfect, and could not be dis- 
tinguished from that of a native. Nor does my ear de- 
tect the slightest difference between the native Welsh 
utterance of //, and the native Greek of x4. But possibly 
there is some variety among the Welsh themselves.” — 
F. W. Newman, Classical Museum, vi. 330. 

I have not access at present to Mr. Borrow’s 
Walks in Wild Wales, but it will be sufficient to 
mention that, in illustration of his utterance of 
the li, he instances Machynlleth, “ pronounced as 
if spelt Machyncleth.” 

“Any theories that make the Welsh W/ equiva- 
lent to xA in Greek, or that make it in any other 
way a compound sound, are I believe essentially 
mistakes. The test of its being correctly pro- 
nounced, is, that the sound is not compound, but 
simple and one: ‘ Servetur ad imum Qualis ab 
incepto processerit.’ In Shakspeare, we have the 
labial aspirate joined to 7, as in a recent author 
we have the guttural suggested. In my own 
experience, the dental ¢h is more frequently pre- 
fixed tol by English strangers. But the fact that 
the sound is a compound sound, is its condem- 
nation. The etymological relations between Welsh 
and Latin are very curious as regards Wj; but 
| they involve too many features of a language 
little known to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to be 
properly developed at length in a communication 
to that most valuable periodical. 

“Tt is a little curious that Mr. Borrow, who has 
| done a Welsh book the honour of translating it 
| into English, has entirely misapprehended the 
| meaning of its title. He calls it, I believe, ‘ The 
Sleeping Bard.’ The Welsh of ‘which word is 
not ‘y Bardd Cwsg,’ but y Barrd yn Cysgu. 
Ellis Wyn took the odd title of an old poet, to 
whom he refers in the Second Vision, ‘The Bard 
Sleep,’ or Vates Somnus.” 

BistioTHEcAR, CHETHAM. 


P.S. In my last communication, “The Earth 
a Living Animal,” when referring to Maximus 
Tyrius, Dissert. viii. I should have added, in 
some editions Dissert. xxxviii. Pro Théologie de 
l'Eau lege Hydrotheologie Sciagraphia. 


Comer or 1531 (3" S. v. 114.)—The following 
is the allusion of Luther to this comet, to which 
H. B. refers : — 

“Apud nos cometa ad occidentem in angulo adparet 
(ut mea fert astronomia) tropici canecri et coluri 2qui- 
noctiorum, cujus cauda pertingit ad medium usque inter 
tropicum [et?] urse caudam. Nihil boni significat. 
Christus regnet, Amen. 18 Augusti, wpxxx1.” [To 
| Wensceslaus Link. } 
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Kine Cuartes II.’s mx.ecirmate Caupren 
(3"¢ S, v. 211, 289.)—Barbara, Duchess of Cleve- 
land, is accurately designated by her maiden sur- 
name Villiers (instead of Palmer, that of her 
husband). In the patent creating her Baroness 
Nonsuch, Countess of Southampton, and Duchess 
of Cleveland, for life, she is so called. Neither is 
it strictly correct to account (No.7) Anne, Coun- 
tess of Sussex, as one of the king’s children. This 
lady, born Feb. 29, 1661, is described as Anne 
Palmer in her marriage settlement ; and was a 
daughter by adoption only, whom the king ac- 
knowledged in public, but not in private. 

Henry M. Vane. 


Swattows (3 S. v. 259.)—It is generally 
believed in many parts of Greece and Turkey, by 
the lower class of the people, that a death will un- 
doubtedly happen to one or more members of that 
family on whose house swallows build their nest, 
a few hours before their migration, and that the 
spirits of the departed will go away with them; 
for which reason they are considered as holy birds. 
According to another tradition, the hair of the 
person who kills one of them will fall from his 
head. Ruopocanakis. 


Eniema (3° S. v. 309.)—In reply to your cor- 
respondent F. C. H., there can be no doubt that 
the lines are hexameters; perhaps intended for 
rude leonines, and should read thus : — 

“ Quinque sumus fratres, sub eodem tempore nati, 

Bini barbati, dini sine crine creati, 

Quintus habet barbam, sed tantum dimidiatam,”— 
which is an exact description of the rose in ques- 
tion. Bini often means two simply, especially in 
such loose Latin as this. I never heard of Dini 
meaning four, as F. C. H. wishes to make it. Its 
proper meaning is, two each, or, two in each case; 
and not two and two, in the sense of two + two. 
In the line cited by F. C. H. from Terence’s 
Phormio (v. 3, 6)—“ ex his prediis bina talenta”— 
does not mean “two talents from each of two 
farms,” but “two talents every year from that 
property.” There is nothing about “ two farms” 
expressed in bina. But I hope F. C. H. will see 
that the second line, as emended, means “ two 
with hair, two without ;” and not that “two and 


two, 7. e. four have beards, but were born without | Hermentrupe says, that there has been com 
| ry » ays, P 


hair.” 


Allow me, in addition to what I have said above, | 


. “da 7 . 
to bring Virgil as an instance of using bina, not 
as “ two and two,” but as éwo each : — 
Mei ° Pars spicula gestat 
Bina manu.”—n., vii. 687. 

I’. C. H., I suppose, would say this means that 
each man carries four darts, two in each hand; 
but there can be no doubt it means, that each 
soldier carried two in his hand. 

Atrrep Tucker. 

Blackheath. 





“ AUREA VINCENTI,” ETC. (3" S. v. 297.) —I 
think there can be no doubt that the inscription— 

“ Aurea vincenti detur mercede corona ; 

Cantat (cantet ?) et xterno carmina digna Deo,”— 

is derived from chap. iii. v. 21 of the Apocalypse 
of St. John, which stands thus in the Latin Vul- 
gate :— 

“ Qui vicerit, dabo ei sedere mecum in throno meo: 
sicut et ego vici, et sedi cum Patre meo in throno ejus.” 


F. C. H. 


Strum Rop (3™ S. v. 299.) — To stum, is to put 
ingredients into wine to revive it, and make it 
brisk. Burton, then, probably meant that the old 
scholar could show a rod, as his instrument for 
making his scholars brisk at their studies, and re- 
viving their slumbering capabilities. F.C. H. 


Font at Cuetmorton (3™ S. v. 299.) —I am 
inclined to interpret the mysterious letters thus :— 


+ot sh st m. 

*% O Trinitas sancta et benedicta semper iaudatum 
mysterium, or laudabilis mundo. 

But, with the Editor of “N. & Q.,” I regret 
that no rubbing has been given ; and the more as, 
in the Ecclesiologist (vol. v. p. 264), the letters 
were differently arranged, no initial cross prefixed, 
and a letter added after the s. To ask a solution 
without giving the puzzle correctly, is as trying 
as the king of Babylon's demand, and would re- 
quire a second Daniel. F. C. H. 


Posterity or CHARLEMAGNE (3 S. v.°270.)— 
The paper of HermMentrupE appears to me to 
leave the question still involved in some degree of 
obscurity. Mézéray is quoted as speaking (in a 
somewhat doubtful manner) of two sons of Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, by his second wife — their 
names being Hugh and Louis. It is to be col- 
lected that this Hughhas sometimes had the name of 
Charles attributed to him. And, in Koch’s Genea- 
logical Tables (1780), I find two sons given to 


| Charles, Duke of Lorraine—Zouis and Charles ; 
| with a note, however, to the following effect : “On 


ne connoit point le sort de ces deux Princes.” 
Capital names these, one would think, for an ex- 
pert genealogist to lay hold of to stick at the head 
of a pedigree. It appears, however, by what 


monly assigned to Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
another son (not mentioned by Koch), W igerius 
by name ; whose son, Baldwin Teutonicus, is re- 
presented as being the common ancestor of the 
families of Warrenne, Mortimer, and De Courcy. 
I should, however, be glad to know what autho- 
rity there is for the existence of such a person as 
Wigerius, son of Charles, Duke of Lorraine. 
MELETEs. 


Hymns sy Joun Hor (3 S. v. 238.)— With 
reference to A. G.’s remarks as to the authorship 








of certain Hymns, printed by Galbraith of Edin- | 
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burgh in 1777, it seems to me that he is = 


right in attributing the work to the pious John 
Hoy, of Gattonside village. I have an earlier 


edition now before me, 1774, and can see nothing 


in it to indicate that the Duke of Roxburghe had 
any share in their composition. The hymnolo- 
gist’s son, John Hoy, jun., as A. G. states, also 
wrote poetry—a posthumous volume of his bu- 


colics, and other poems, having been published in | 


1781; but, during his life, the juvenile Hoy had 
issued some of his poetry, which I suppose was 
well received, and warranted his friends in trying 
the posthumous volume; to which are appended 
the names of upwards of two hundred subscribers, 


some of great note; but I do not find the Duke of | 


Roxburghe’s name in the list, which it probably 


would have been had his grace been connected | 


with the Patriarchal Hoy’s work. 

The celebrated book collector and collator of 
the Black Acts of 1566, was the Duke, at the time 
the Hoys wrote, and for some time afterwards ; 
but I never heard that his grace was a poet, 
though in his library, sold in 1812, were some 
very curious and scarce old poetical works which 
brought almost fabulous prices. W. R. C. 


Tuomas More Motryrnevux (3" S. v. 298.) — 


| coast, at Cape Delgado. 


who had crossed the southern part of the African 
continent, and had seen the Victoria Fall.” 

This is probable, because I am informed by a 
scientific friend and voyager, who, many years 
ago, when at Fernando Po, on the west coast of 
Africa, learnt that it was not very uncommon to 
meet there with a person who had traversed the 
African continent. 

On the return to England of Dr. Livingstone, 
a needless fuss was made about his having passed 
from Loanda on the Atlantic, to Quilimane on 
the Indian Ocean ; this, no doubt, was worthy of 
much praise, and more gratification for his having 
effected it in safety. I believe, however, before 
him, by two years, a Portuguese merchant, named 
Silva Perto, made a like journey. He set forth 
from the West Coast at Benguela, about 4° of lat. 
south of Loanda, and arrived at the eastern 
His route is described 
by Mr. James Macqueen in vol. xxx. of the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
from the accompanying map, his line of march 
with his Arab companions—who had previously 
come to Benguela on the Atlantic, from the coast 
of Zanguebar—can be compared with the late 


| journey of Dr. Livingstone. 


In Manning and Bray's History of Surrey (vol. i. | 


pp. 97, 98), this gentleman is called Thomas More 
Molyneux, and not Sir Thomas More Molyneux, 
as he is called in Brayley and Britton’s History 
(i. 415), cited by S. Y. R. According to Man- 
ning and Bray (vol. i. p. 68), his epitaph in St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Guildford, is as follows : — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Taomas More Motynevux, 
second son, and (by the death of his elder brother James) 
heir of Sir More Molyneux, Knt., by Dame Cassandra 
his wife. 
Regiment of Foot Guards; represented the Borough of 
Haslemere in four several Parliaments; and, having 


De Foe, as he most likely founded his story of 
bold Capt. Singleton’s adventures in Africa on 
some facts, made his hero pass over that great 
continent from the Indian Ocean in about 12° 35’ 
south lat. to the coast of Angola on the Atlantic. 


| The author also takes the Captain to “a great 


He was a Colonel and Major of the Third | 


served his country in the Senate and Field with un- | 


blemished integrity and honour, died 3 Oct. 1776, in the 
fifty-third year of his age.” 

This epitaph is not mentioned in Brayley and 
Britton’s History. Perhaps the prefix Sir is an 
error. It seems most likely that the epitaph 
would mention Thomias More Molyneux’s real 
rank. W. J. Tr. 

Croydon. 

Royat Capency (3"¢ S. v.213,310.)—John ITT. 
de Dreux, (Le Bon) Duke of Brittany and Earl 
of Richemont, died at Caen April 30, 1341 (not 
1342.) See Dom. Morice, liv. iv.; D. Lobineau, 
liv. viii. ; Moreri. Bretagne-Pierre (Mauclerc) de 
Dreux bore—chequy or and azure, a canton er- 
mine, bordure san (1230). John II. a shield 
ermine (1297). W. H. P. 

De For anp Dr. Livinestone (3" S. v. 281.) 
H.C. “thinks it nearly certain that the former 
must have been acquainted with some traveller 


waterfall, or cataract, enough to frighten him,” 
which H.C, suggests may be the Victoria Fall, 
recently described and figured by Livingstone. 
This discovery may have been then made known, 
ie. in 1720, by the report of some Portuguese or 
Arab traders from Africa; although De Foe may 
have had the Falls of Niagara, or other great 
cataract, in his mind, when he wrote his novel. 
Moreover, the author mentions “ the Great Lake, 
or inland of the sea, which the natives call Coal- 
mucoa, out of which, it is said, the river Nile has 
its source, or beginning.” I may add that it is 
extremely likely that, about 1710—20, some re- 
cent notice of the wonders of the central portion 
of Africa had arrived in this country from the 
Portuguese settlers, and which De Foe made the 
foundation of his natural and interesting descrip- 
tions. Viator. 
A Burt or Burxe’s (3" S. v. 212, 267.) — If 
Lorp Lytretton’s citation from Bishop King be 
remembered, namely, that Burke’s speeches were 
printed from bad notes, confused and illegible, 
there is no difficulty. The point which arises is 


one which I have treated elsewhere, but few of 
your readers will have seen what I have written. 
Burke gave himself a complete education in logic 
and metaphysics; and the first we hear of him, 
after leaving Trinity College, Dublin — in which 
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for a professorship of logic at Glasgow. Probably 
he gave something a little more technical than his 
reporter could easily follow. If for integral we 
read component there will be no difficulty. The 
word part has always been used in two senses. 
First, there are parts which are aggregated into a 
whole, as twelve inches into a foot, or several 
different species into a genus. In these cases the 
schoolmen said there were partes extra partes. 


logic was studied then, as now —is as an applicant | 





Secondly, there are parts which I affirm are more | 
ys if 


correctly said to be compounded into a whole: 
thus, a bar of iron has bulk and weight among 
the parts of the notion; the notion man has animal 
and rational for parts. To this day the logicians 
speak of a compound notion as the sum of its com- 


ponents; and thus they foster modes of speaking | 


which Burke may have adopted, modes of speak- 
ing which a reporter may easily misunderstand. 


The illustration which Burke uses is a correct | 
one according to the law of his day, which took | 
every man to be of the State form of religion, non- | 


conformity being only tolerated. On this assump- 
tion the Church and the State are one and the 
same, just as the thing which has bulk and the 
thing which has weight are one and the same bar 
of iron. 
portion of the State, and its weight a portion of 
the Church, and the parallel is very complete. To 
make his meaning visible, he is obliged to remind 
his hearers that “ Church” and “Clergy” are not 
convertible terms, but that the laity are part of 
the Church. And here he is very properly made 
to say that the laity are an “essential integral 
part” of the Church. The word for is probably 
the reporter's doing. The sentence which it be- 
gins does not apply to what precedes as a whole ; 
but merely corrects a misapprehension which 
might obscure a part of it. Even in our day, writers 
on the “Church” are obliged to remind their 
readers that the lay body forms a part of the 
Church ; a thing the laity have nearly forgotten. 
When a man takes orders, he is said to “ go into 
the Church,” and “churchman” is, in historical 
writing, a synonyme for “ priest,” or “ clergyman.” 
A. De Morean. 


Jenemian Horrocks (3 §. v. 173.) —'The 
point has received some attention. A few years 
ago, an addition was made to the church at Hoole 
in which Horrocks officiated, with a memorial 
window. The Rev. Rob. Brickel, rector of Hoole, 
the chief promoter of the subscription, took all 
pains to collect facts connected with Horrocks, 
but did not succeed in fixing the period of his 
birth. He suggests “1616 or 1619,” and 1616, as 
the latest date, has almost unanswerable reason. 

It is hardly possible to doubt that Horrocks was 
an officiating curate in 1639, which he could not 
have been at twenty years of age. He describes 


Call the space occupied by a particle a | 
| credible in a youth of twenty. 





himself as obliged to leave his telescope on the 
morning of Sunday, Nov. 24, 1639, at the moment 
when he was watching for the transit of Mercury 
over the Sun, which he had predicted, and which 
no human eye had ever seen. The transit might 
have occurred—though it did not—while he was’ 
at church. He describes himself as “ad majora 
avocatus que utique ob hee pererga negligi non 
decuit.” A mere parishioner would have stayed 
away: a new astronomical phenomenon, and a 
thing of once in scores of years, would have been 
suflicient excuse. He must have been the officiat- 
ing clergyman at that time, as he certainly was 
afterwards. He had no particular connexion with 
Hoole before he was ordained to its curacy; and 
the mere fact of his residing there at any given 
date is a strong presumption of his being then in 
orders. Mr. Whatton remarks that the bisho 
were not so strict about the age of ordination two 
centuries ago as they are now. But Horrocks had 
no particular interest or influence; and it is far 
easier to believe that a 6 should have been inverted 
by a printer than that as much as three years should 
have been remitted by a bishop, even in that day. 
To this may be added that Horrocks had an 
amount of astronomical reading which is wonderful 
enough in a youth of twenty-three, but almost in- 
A. De Morean. 


Rev. Davin Lamont (3"4 S. iv. 498; v. 22.)— 
The Rev. David Lamont, D.D., minister of the 
parish of Kirkpatrick-Durham, in Dumfriesshire, 
died on the 7th of January, 1837, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, at Durham Hill. With re- 
ference to his having been Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
1822, during the year of King George IV.’s visit 
to Scotland, and preaching before that monarch, 
I recollect a clerical jeu desprit current at the 
time, and which was told me many years after- 
wards by one who had heard it himself. It was a 
pun on the Rev. Doctor's name; and also, I fancy, 
on his character in some way: for the expression 
used was, that “ he was a lamentable Moderator!” 

A. S. A. 


Cawnpore, East Indies. 


Ornicinat Unpusiisnep Letrer or THE FATHER 
or THE Autnor or “Tue Grave” (3 §. iv. 
426—427.)—In the above Note, the writer has 
fallen into a few errors with regard to the dates 
of the deaths of both Sir Hugh Campbell of Caw- 
dor, and of his son Sir Alexander. The latter 
predeceased his father, dying August 27, 1697, at 
Islay; and the former survived till March 11, 
1716, at his seat of Cawdor Castle, in Nairnshire, 
N.B. Sir Alexander married, in 1689, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir John Lort, first baronet (so 
created July 15, 1662,) of Stackpoole Court, 
Pembrokeshire, by his wife Lady Susannah Holles 
(who died in 1710), fourth daughter of John, 
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second Earl of Clare; which lady eventually be- 
came heir to Sir Gilbert, second and last baro- 
net; who died unmarried Sept. 19, 1698, aged 
twenty-eight, when the title became extinct ; but 
the estates passed to her, and are still in the pos- 
session of her descendant, the present Earl Caw- 
dor. Lady Campbell was alive in the end of the 
= 1715, as appears by a letter from old Sir 

fugh. George, not “ John,” fourth and youngest 
son, was a Captain in Lord Mark Ker's regiment ; 





appears that John B. Porter had been confined 
an insolvent debtor for “two years and a quarter; 
(and) when he died (says the Magazine), he was 
not possessed of a single shilling, and his widow 
| was obliged to sell her bed to get him a coffin.” 
Surely the Porter family, who were in good cir- 
cumstances, would not have allowed their brother 
to die in such abject poverty in a prison! 
In the Baptist Meeting-house, Broadmead, in 
| this city, is a tablet inscribed to the memory of 





married Ruth Pollock; and fell at the battle of | “The Rev. Hugh Evans, A.M., Pastor of this 


Almanza, in Spain, April 14, 1707. These cor- 
rections are made chiefly from “ The Book of the 
Thanes of Cawdor; a Series of Papers selected 
from the Charter Room at Cawdor, 1236—1742,” 
which was edited by Mr. Cosmo Innes, and printed 
for the Spalding Club in 1859. To this work, 
apparently, J. M. had no opportunity of reference. 
A. S. A. 

Cawnpore, East Indies. 

Seneca’s Proruecy (3 §S. v. 298.) — Your 
correspondent C. P. wishes to know the supposed 
prophecy of Seneca about the New World. He 
will find it in the Medea, Act II., at the close of 
the choral songs; it runs thus : — 

ad ° ° Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” 
Or, as Wheelwright profusely renders it :— 
“Lo! as the unborn years arise, 
What triumphs swell the voice of Fame! 
What notes of glory rend the skies, 
And hymn the fearless Pilot’s name! 
Taught by his art, what vessels roam 
Unnumber’d o'er the yielding foam, 
To search in earth anew: 
Bounded no more by Thule’s coast, 
Lo! the drear realms of op’ning frost 
Unfold their worlds to view.” 
E. C. 

Erroneous Monumentat Inscriptions IN 
Barston (3 S. v. 289.) — After reading the ac- 
count in the Gentleman's Magazine, referred to 
by Dunetmensis, I am inclined to believe he is in 
error as to the identity of Colonél John Porter 
with the individual there mentioned. If, there- 
fore, he will kindly furnish corroborative evi- 
dence of his statement, he will confer a benefit on 
the readers of “N. & Q.” The person who died 
in Castle Rushen was named John B. Porter, and 
there is not the slightest allusion to his having 
been in the army; while the name on the Bristol 
tablet is Colonel John Porter, without any notice 
whatever of a second Christian name. From the 
remarks of your correspondent, we are to believe 
that the Colonel was a merchant in the West 
Indies, just previously to Nov. 18, 1811. If so, 
how came he to die in Castle Rushen? where it 


| church twenty-three years, died March 28th, 1781, 
aged sixty-four.” ‘This inscription, as far as re- 
| gards the age, is evidently incorrect; as will be 
seen by the following translation of his epitaph, 
inscribed on a tomb erected to his memory in the 
Baptist burial ground, Redcross Street : — 


| “ Sacred to the Memory of 
} Hvucu Evans, M.A. 
He was justly esteemed 
An excellent and eminent Divine. 
In his public Discourses 
He was Copious and Eloquent. 
In all the Duties of his Sacred Office 
Faithful, Laborious, and Successful. 
An Able and Affectionate Tutor. 
To everv Office of Piety 
Ever Ready and Forward. 


A most excellent Husband, Father, Friend, 


| in one word, 
A True Christian. 

He died much lamented, 
March 28th, 1781, 
| In the sirty-ninth year of his age.” 
| On the title-page of a Sermon, preached on the 
| occasion of his death, and afterwards published— 
| a copy of which is in my possession—he is also 
| said to have “departed this life in the sixty- 
| ninth year of his age.” GerorceE Pryvce. 
City Library, Bristol. 

Arcupisnor Hamitton (3" S. v, 241, 310.) — 
| ‘There is an account of the Swedish Hamiltons, 
| descended from the Archbishop of Cashel, in 
Burke’s Peerage for 1864, art. “ Hamilton.” But 
it is assumed that he was Malcolm Hamilton, who 
died in 1629: whereas it appears, from Lodge, 
that it was from Archibald Hamilton, who suc- 
ceeded Malcolm in the see, that the Swedish 
family derive. 

Was this Archibald an Irishman, or a Scotch- 
man ? 

The article in Burke says he claimed descent 
from the first Lord Paisley. But in Burke's 
Extinct Peerage (art. “ Glenawly”), and in Lodge 
(art. “ Beresford, Earls of Tyrone”), he is made 

the second son of Sir Claud Hamilton of Cocho- 
nogh, in Scotland, and brother of Sir Claud 
Hamilton of Castle Toome, co. Antrim. ‘ 

In Lodge (art. “ Hamilton, Lord Limerick,”) 
this family, seated at Ballygally, is said to de- 
scend from Thomas, younger son of Sir John 
Hamilton of Cadzow, circa 1400. 
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The same author (art. “ Strabane”) makes Sir 
Claud Hamilton, of Castle Toome, to be a son of 
the first Lord Paisley ; and in describing his de- 
scendants he names two brothers, Claud and 
Archibald ; but it is clear that they are different 
from the Archbishop and his brother, as their 
father was born in 1604, whilst the Archbishop 
was aged eighty when he died in 1659. Never- 
theless, I presume it is from this similarity of 
names that the Archbishop has been assumed to 
descend from Lord Paisley. All these genealo- 
gical puzzles must be solved before we make the 
Archbishop either Irish or Scotch. In accord- 
ance with Mr. De Moraan’s suggestion, I enclose 
my name. SP. ¥. 

“Tue Cuurcn or our Faruers” (3 S. v. 
297.)—The song, commencing as above, was writ- 
ten by Robert Story, a Conservative poet; some 
of whose spirited productions were attributed to 
the late Lord Francis Egerton, the authorship of 
which was disclaimed by that nobleman in com- 
plimentary terms. Mr. Story was originally parish 
clerk, and schoolmaster of Gargrave in Craven, 
Yorkshire ; and afterwards, for many years filled 
an appointment in the Audit Office, Somerset 
House. He died recently, having a short time 
previously issued a collected edition of his poems, 
got up in a costly style, and dedicated to his kind 
patron the Duke of ne dere y 

WiutuiaM Gaspey. 

Keswick, 

Zoar (3" §S, v. 303.) —“ Mediaeval East,” should 
be “ medial East,” referring to place, not to time : 
contrasting Syria, Arabia, &c., with the terminal 
East—India, &c. J. L. 

Dublin. 

Worry Crasstcat Quorartions (3 S. v. 310.) 
I think that there are two errors in the article 
quoted from Blackwood for January, 1864, on 
“Winchester College and Commoners,” by your 
correspondent, E. H. A. Jom Corviate was not 
educated at Winchester College, but at West- 
minster School, and could not have been alive at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth's visit to the former 
seminary in 1570, for he was born in 1577, so the 
anecdote must be assigned to another. He is thus 
mentioned in the second part of the Complete 
Angler, by Walton and Cotton : — 

“ Viator. Well, if ever I come to London, of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place, could make a 
_— 3 I will sit down and write my Travels, and like 

om Coriate, print them at my own charge. Pray what 
do you call this hill we come down?” —iheas ‘edition 
of the Complete Angler, 1824, part 11. chap. ii. p. 283. 

The following interesting and amusing expla- 
natory note is appended, p. 283 : — 

“ Like Tom Coriate. This eccentric son of the Rev. 
George Coriate was born at Odcombe, in Somersetshire, 
in 15/7. He was educated at Westminster School, and at 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford; after which he went into the 


family of Henry Prince of Wales. He travelled almost 
all over Europe on foot, and in that tour walked nine 
hundred miles with one pair of shoes, which he got 
mended at Zurich. Afterwards he visited Turkey, Persia, 
and the Great Mogul’s dominions; proceeding in so frugal 
a manner, as he tells his mother, in a letter to her, in his 
ten months’ travels between Aleppo and the Mogul’s 
Court, he spent but three pounds sterling, living reason- 
ably well for about two pence sterling a day! He wasa 
redoubted champion for the Christian religion against the 
Mahometans and Pagans, in the defence whereof he some- 
times risqued his life. He died of the flux, occasioned by 
drinking sack at Surat, in 1617, having, in 1611, pub- 
lished his Travels in a quarto volume, which he called 
his Crudities,” &c.—Pp. 403-404. 
OxonIEnsIs. 

I beg to inform E. H. A. that the writer of the 
article on “ Winchester College,” in Blackwood, 
January, 1864, is indebted to my William of Wyke- 
ham and his Colleges (published in 1852, and 
quoted by the Public School Commissioners) for 
the anecdote cited from that Magazine, beside 
every other important fact in the article, although 
without acknowledgment, I regret to say. The 
author, 1 am told, is no Wykehamist; if so, his 
many misapprehensions are explained, and the 
expression “ ungrateful of the Wykehamists” goes 
to prove the belief. 

Macxenziz E. C. Watcorrt. 


Beecu-proprines: Eprresecus VIRGINIANA 
(3™ S. v. 297), better known to medical men as 
Orobanche Virginiana, broomrape, or cancer-root, is 
an extremely nauseous astringent and bitter tonic, 
formerly much employed as a remedy for dysen- 
tery and as a detergent in chronic ulcerations. It 
formed the chief ingredient in the famous powder 
known as Martin’s Cancer Powder. Its virtues 
are mentioned in the Pharmacopeia Universalis, 
1833, and in Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom, but 
more at large, doubtless, in American works on 
materia medica. Gro. Moore. 





Tue Late Rosert Ditton Brown, M.P. (3"* 
S. iii. 369; v. 270.)—W. D. has fallen into 
one error at least on the subject ; and, as I origi- 
nated the question relative to my late lamented 
and gifted friend, Mr. Brown, pray give me space 
to correct W. D. Error the first is, that W. D. 
calls a quotation, with which Mr. Brown often 
| finished some of his really fine orations, “ a song.” 

If W. D. had looked at my note, he could not 
| have fallen into such an absurd mistake. I happen 
to know something relative to the honour paid to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, both in France and Ire- 
land, by Catholics, and can assure W. D. that 
there is no hymn of the sort he alludes to ; so that 
his Irish Catholic friend must have considered 
him verdant to credit such a story. The sneer 
conveyed about Mr. Brown being a joint in 
O’Connell’s “ flexible tail,’ should have come 
under the charitable adage “ De mortuis,” &c., if 
| W. D. had considered what he was writing. 
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Robert Dillon Brown was a man of superior 
natural gifts, and one of the best and most ample 
scholars of his day; but this is not the place for 
such points. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Curmupcron (3™ S. v. 319.) — The deriva- 
tion I have always heard for this word is ceur 
méchant. LYTTELTON. 


Josera Aston (2™ §. xii. 379.) — Mr. Cross- 
Ler has given an exceedingly interesting note on 
this Manchester poet and “punctuator.” Like 
many greater geniuses of the same period (among 
whom might be mentioned Southey, Montgomery, 
Cobbett, and Burdett) his political life began with 
revolutionary principles, and ended in conser- 
vatism, 

The object of this note is to say that Aston was 
a confidential friend of James Montgomery for 
many years after the French Revolution; and 
many letters and much information, illustrating 
the life of Aston, will be found in the earlier 
volumes of the Life of Montgomery, by Holland 
and Everett. The interesting anecdote related 
by Mr. Crosstey of an eminent author who said, 
“Mr. Aston, in consequence of your admirable 


punctuation, I now, for the first time, begin to 


understand my own book,” very probably re- 
lates to Montgomery, whom I ‘had the honour to 


know, and who was full of that species of innocent | 
The other papers are, a biographical one on “Sir William 


quiet humour. W. Les. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Omitted Chapters of the History of England, from the Death 
of Charles I. to the Battle of Dunbar. By Andrew 
Bisset. (Murray.) 


Some people will find fault with the title of Mr. | 


Bisset’s book, and will let him understand that they are 
surprised to find that the trial of Lilburne, the defeat and 
death of Montrose, and the Battle of Dunbar, are “ omit- 
ted chapters of the History of England.” Many others 
will call in question the author’s judgments passed upon 
the characters of the persons with whom his history 
deals. A large proportion of his readers will doubt 
whether “the base cur which then sat on the English 


throne” is a just or gentlemanly description of James I. ; | 
whether Cromwell was quite the melo-dramatic villain | 


who is here painted ; or whether Charles I. lacked “ brains” 
for the performance of the acts of perfidy, treachery, and 


breach of trust, which are here stated to have been de- | 


signed by him? It is not for us to enter upon these 
questions, Mr. Bisset has written a book which is built 


upon materials which have been little, if at all, used by 


preceding writers ; and his work will, therefore, assuredly 
take its place among the historical authorities for the 
period. Fie has written also with a free pen, and after 
great inquiry and consideration. What he has written is 
fully entitled to consideration, even if critics should ulti- 


mately come to the conclusion that he lacks some of the | 


many qualities which are essential to the formation of 
true and sound historical judgments. His volume is the 
first instalment of a History of England, from the death 
of Charles I. to the Restoration of Charles II. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Shakspeare’s Garden, or the Plants and Flowers named in 
his Works described and defined. With Notes and Ilus- 
trations from the Works of other Writers. By Sidney 
Beisly. (Longman.) 

That he who found “ Sermons in stones, and good in 
every thing,” had a keen appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers, and of the powerful grace that in them lies, it 
were needless to argue. Every one of his matchless 
dramas gives abundant proof of this; and Mr. Beisly hag 
produced a very pleasing volume by combining, with the 
instances of Shakspeare’s use of flowers, much curious 
matter illustrative of such use, culled from the writings 
of his contemporaries. 

The Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare. 
Hall.) 

The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery having 
given special permission to their Secretary, Mr. George 
Scharf, to make a tracing of the Chandos portrait for the 
purpose of publication, it has been carefully lithographed ; 


(Chapman and 


| so that the admirers of the poet may now, 


“ With reverence look on his majestic face,” 
with the full confidence that they are looking on a perfect 
copy of the only picture which has been handed down to 
us, with satisfactory evidence that it is a portrait of 
Shakspeare. The print, which is of course of the size of 


| the original, is of great interest, and certainly forms one 


of the most satisfactory memorials of the great poet which 
his Tercentenary has called forth. 


Tue QvuARTERLY Review, No. CCXXX.—The new 
Quarterly contains fewer articles than usual, and, as ig 
perhaps natural just now, a large proportion of them are 
political. These are—“Prospects of the Confederates,” “Our 
Foreign Policy,” and “The Privy Council Judgment.” 


Napier;” an interesting sketch of “Pompeii;” a good 
view of the condition, prospects, and resources of 
“ Mexico ;” and an ingenious and well-timed paper on 
“ Shakspeare and his Sonnets.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

* Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose: — 

Nores ano Qvenres, First Series. Vols. I. IT. and ITT. 

Wanted by Mr. WV. Winthrop, Malta. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Dvyce'’s Suacsprane. We have received a note from the Rev. A. Dyce 
complaining that, in our notice of his third vol. (ant® p. 350), he is stated 
to have altered “ even” to“ earn" in the passage quoted from All's Well 
that Ends Well. Jt certainly is an error, and which a turning back to 
the text in which“ even” ix printed, would have prevented; but from the 
manner in which the note on the passage is printed, and its tone, the 
writer of the notice may, we think, well be excused fur mistaking the “I" 
of such note for Mr. Dyce, instead of Mr. Williams. 

F. P. (Seal.) Our space will not allow of our availing ourselves of 
our Correspondent’s kiad offer. 

“ Tyro,” according to Johnson and Webster. 

Ev Fracen. “ Multiplepoinding™ is explained in Bell's Dictionary 
of the Law of Scotiand. as meaning “ Doublepoinding or doubledistre 
and gives name to an action which may be brought by a person possess 

f money or effects which are claimed by different persons pretending 
rights thereto,” 4¢ 


Canran. 


*** Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Nores arp Qcenres” is published at noon on Friday, and @ also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stamreo Corres for 
Sir Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 
»ayable at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour of Wiutiam G. Surrm, 32, 
V etutxorow Sraeer, Straanv, W.C., to whom all Communications FOR 
tus Eprror should be addressed. 

“ Nores & Qventes” is regis 


i for tr abroad. 











